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The Bible text from the Revised Standard 
Version of the Holy Bible and the lesson out- 
lines and daily Bible readings in the Interna- 
tional Lesson Series are copyrighted by the 
Division of Christian Education of the National 
Council of the Churches of Christ in the 
United States of America and are used by 
permission. 


All materials in this magazine are copy- 
righted. Permission for reprinting will be given 
when possible. 


Adult Teacher Has a New Look 


ADULT TEACHER has been changed. Sixteen pages have 
been added, bringing the total pages to 64. The cover is modern 
and attractive. The general features of the cover are as usual, 
but the design is completely new. 


The format of ADULT TEACHER is different, too. The 
curriculum section is printed in three columns. Illustrations are 
used freely and, we hope, with increased effectiveness. 


All the teaching helps have been enlarged. The space allotted 
for the additional resource material for the Adult Bible Course 
has been doubled. Advanced Studies has more space. Adult 
Fellowship Series contains more material. A new section is being 
used in the International Lesson Series. It is “The Scripture 
Explained” and is an exegetical section on the printed passage 
for each session. 


The magazine section contains more articles that can be used 
by teachers as additional resource material. In addition, there 
are articles on better teaching methods, group dynamics, church- 
manship, theology, and related areas. 


We think you will like the new ADULT TEACHER. We shall 


appreciate your reaction. 


(Cover photograph from Philip Gendreau) 











Pp ROBABLY the greatest preacher America has 
produced was Phillips Brooks. In the late summer of 
1865 he left his parish in Philadelphia for a trip to 
the Holy Land. For several months he retraced the 
steps Jesus had taken. When he returned to his 
Philadelphia church a year later, he was still under 
the spell of the sacred places. His sermons were filled 
with new power. And because of his interest in the 
children of his parish, he began to write Christmas 
carols. The most popular and beloved of these was 
“O Little Town of Bethlehem.” But there was an- 
other carol that contained these words: 


The earth has grown cold with its burden of care, 
But at Christmas it always is young, ... 


When did each of us first become aware of Christ- 
mas? The question starts an interesting exploration 
of memory. I have friends who say they can remem- 
ber back to the Christmas of their third year. My 
memory is not so good. In fact, I cannot set any date 
to my first discovery of Christmas. But among the 


When Hearts Are Young 
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earliest memories of childhood were the Christmas 
celebrations in a little one-room country church. A 
large tree was festooned and hung with presents 
for the children of the parish. At a precise moment 
a pounding was heard at the door, and Santa Claus 
would come puffing in. He would read the names on 
the gifts, and ushers would distribute them. The 
oh’s and ah’s would mount in a crescendo of con- 
fusion until the little house of worship became a 
bedlam of excitement. 

Christmas was the brightest red of the red-letter 
days of my boyhood. I daresay Christmas carries 
most of us back to thrills that have seemingly lost 
some of their throb. And some are prone to say that 
Christmas is primarily a festival for children. We 
adults look on at the exciting joy of the little ones. 
We join in their carols. We decorate our homes. We 
exchange gifts and cards. We give our parties and 
make merry. Yet despite all the “trimmings” many 
look back longingly to the expectancy and enthusi- 
asm of their childhood Christmases and wish they 
could recover them. 

For grownups the throb of excitement may not be 
so marked, but the pulse can still be felt. Something 
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By RALPH W. SOCKMAN 


surges through our natures which warms the heart 
and quickens the imagination, which gives a lilt to 
our words and a lift to our thoughts, which reopens 
springs of kindness in unexpected places and re- 
kindles sleeping fires or friendships, which puts a 
brightness in dull eyes and hangs a wreath of smiles 
around tired lips. The word Christmas starts the 
sound of music which falls on our minds and hearts 
like the merry tinkle of bells. 


I 


The holy season of our Lord’s birth is celebrated 
at the close of our calendar year. We picture Father 
Time with a beard and sickle. We think of the 
Bethlehem Babe, and our hearts become young. 

For one thing Christmas renews our youth by 
stirring our wonder. The capacity for wonder has 
been called our most pregnant human faculty, for 
out of it are born our art, our science, our religion. 
Whether animals are capable of wonder is a question 
beyond my knowledge. The look in a dog’s eyes cer- 
tainly has the dawn of wonder in it, because dogs 
have been the comrades of human beings so long 
that they sense our uneasiness and seem to feel the 


deep disturbances of their masters’ minds and voices. 
But however it be with lower animals, the human 
reason runs out into wonder. And the expansion of 
understanding enlarges the range and depth of our 
wonder. 

Of Farmer Bell it was said: 


A primrose by a river’s brim, 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more. 


But the poet Wordsworth could say: 


To me the meanest of flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that often lie too deep for tears. 


Tennyson could look at a flower in the crannied 
wall and be set to wondering about the meaning of 
all creation. Immanuel Kant, whose philosophy 
seemed so deep that most college students of my day 
got sunk in it, confessed that he was filled with awe 
and wonder when he beheld “the starry heaven and 
the moral law.” 

And when we turn to the scientists, we recall what 
was brought forth by the wonder of John Newton as 
he watched a falling apple and by the wonder of Ben 
Franklin as he flew his kite with a key to catch the 
secret of lightning. Listen to Einstein: “The most 
beautiful thing we can experience is the mysterious. 
It is the source of all true art and science. He to 
whom this emotion is a stranger, who can no longer 
pause to wonder and stand rapt in awe, is as good as 
dead; his eyes are closed.” 

Some wonders grow with our mental growth, and 
some we outgrow. On December 17, 1903, Orville 
and Wilbur Wright made the first flight in a power- 
driven airplane. So unbelievable did their achieve- 
ment seem at the time that many newspapers were 
unwilling to risk their reputation by publishing, the 
report. In 1943 a celebration was planned to observe 
the fortieth anniversary of the Wright brothers’ 
amazing feat. A storm swept North Carolina, and the 
Kitty Hawk celebration was canceled. And today 
with our jet planes we have almost forgotten the 
Kitty Hawk so-called “miracle” of 1903. 

Can you imagine a Christmas season being can- 
celed by a blizzard? 

Christmas arouses a childhood wonder that is 
beautiful to behold. The eyes of little children widen 
with wonder as they hear the story that never 
grows old—of shepherds watching their flocks by 
night,’of Joseph and Mary, of the inn and the stable. 
And this childhood wonder need not be lost if we 
look more deeply into the stories of the Nativity. 
These are not merely lovely nursery tales. These 
reveal deep truths. 

Personally, the wonder of Christmas grows on me 
the more I ponder it. My reading indicates that 
many legends and additions have been read into our 
Christmas celebrations. It has become quite clear 
that December 25 is not the exact anniversary of 
Jesus’ birth. It was taken over into the church 
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calendar from the Roman celebration of the winter 
solstice when, after the shortest day of the year, the 
light and warmth of the sun began to return. To be 
sure, we have borrowed many features of our festi- 
val from pagan sources—the Yule log from the 
“jol” of Iceland, the fir tree from pagan Germany, 
the mistletoe from pre-Christian England, and our 
jolly Saint Nicholas from Holland. 

But admitting all this, Christmas does not seem 
to me a synthetic festival artificially concocted from 
pagan elements to preserve a Christian ceremony. 
Nay, rather the thing that impresses me is that the 
event of a Nazarene carpenter’s birth should have 
the power to draw to itself the hopes and joys and 
ceremonies of the various pagan lands. It is as if 
there were lying around the distraught old world a 
lot of dreams and hopes begotten by man’s longing 
for more light and life. And then Jesus came, and 
he was like a divine magnet let down to earth and 
drawing to himself the unrealized hopes of the races 
and the ages. 

Phillips Brooks was right when he sang of Beth- 
lehem: 


Yet in thy dark streets shineth 
The everlasting Light; 

The hopes and fears of all the years 
Are met in thee tonight. 


I am still boyish enough to enjoy a good magician. 
I get a thrill from watching an egg go into a hat and 
come out a silk flag or from seeing a woman sawed in 
half and then get up and make both ends meet. But 
all these demonstrations of man’s magic pale into 
insignificance beside the magic of the manger at 
Bethlehem. Into that stable went a carpenter from 
Nazareth and his wife, heavy with child. No doubt 
some oxen or other dumb animals were already 
there. Later there entered a few shepherds from the 
hills. 

But that stable door was hung on the hinge of 
history. Out of it came a child who was to be called 
the Master Teacher of all time, the great Physician, 
the Son of God. Out of that manger came a religious 
movement that has enlisted over 600,000,000 fol- 
lowers, encircled the globe with its messengers, be- 
gotten multitudes of martyrs willing to give all for 
their faith, built uncounted churches and cathedrals, 
brought the light of learning to illiterate savages, 
erected hundreds of thousands of higher schools and 
colleges, inspired the finest art and architecture, 
added billions of years of life to millions of people 
through better health, kept the light of love and 
hope alight in hearts and homes that were breaking, 
turned the sunsets of the dying into the dawns of 
assurance. 

Such is the enduring wonder of Bethlehem, and 
it makes our hearts grow younger. 


Il 


In the Christmas story a second note that is struck 
loud and long is that of glory to God. In the account 
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of the shepherds the record begins: “And an angel 
of the Lord appeared to them, and the glory of the 
Lord shone around them.” 

And after the heavenly message announcing the 
birth of a Savior in the City of David came the 
angelic chorus, 


“Glory to God in the highest, 
and on earth peace among men with whom he is 
pleased.” 


After the shepherds had visited the Bethlehem 
manger, Luke reports, “the shepherds returned, 
glorifying and praising God for all they had heard 
and seen.” 

What do these words “glory” and “glorify” mean? 

Often the word “glory” means nothing much at 
all. In some religious circles it is regarded as an emo- 
tional word empty of thought content. 

Near my boyhood home a camp meeting was held 
each summer. In the heat of the revivalism, listeners 
would often break out with shouts of “Glory” or 
“Hallelujah” or “Praise the Lord.” I don’t know 
whether the lack of such incidents in churches today 
is due to the dignity of congregations or to the dull- 
ness of the preaching. I am not encouraging vocal 
shouts of “Glory” in the midst of worship, for I like 
refinement and reserve in religious expression, and 
often noisy manifestations of religion merely let off 
steam without generating any power for spiritual 
effort. 

But our religious faith is not very vital unless it 
moves us with feelings which break through lan- 
guage and escape. And the word “glory” connotes 
to me a concept of greatness and goodness and 
gratitude for which verbal definitions do not seem 
adequate. When King David had collected riches for 
his longed-for temple and then turned them over to 
his son, Solomon, he looked up before the great as- 
sembly and cried, “Thine, O Lorp, is the greatness, 
and the power, and the glory.” When the psalmist 
contemplated the Lord entering his beloved Zion, he 
sang: 


Lift up your heads, O gates! 
and be lifted up, O ancient doors! 
that the King of glory may come in. 


And when we close our Lord’s Prayer, we do so on 
a crescendo of praise: “For thine is the kingdom and 
the power and the glory.” 

If we have allowed the word “glory” to become 
an empty, effervescing, frothy word, we have fallen 
far short of our true Christian faith. The first ques- 
tion in the Shorter Catechism was: “What is the 
chief end of man?” The answer: “Man’s chief end is 
to glorify God, and enjoy him forever.” 

To glorify God means, to quote Leslie Weather- 
head, “to get self out of the picture and only to 
desire that God should be recognized as the source 
of all achievement and the good of all desire; to 
long to know God better, not for what we can get 
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out of Him... but only that His nature should be 
more fully known to men, and all that men are and 
can be should be caught up into His life.” 

And then Dr. Weatherhead went on to say that 
we are drifting farther and farther from the thought 
of the supremacy and centrality of God. We are so 
obsessed with our own struggles and worries that 
we have enthroned man instead of God and tend to 
say: God’s chief end is to glorify man and support 
him forever. 

In our attempts to make religion popular and 
appealing, we confuse the main product with by- 
products. In industry by-products are often valu- 
able. So,‘also, in religion. Better behavior, peace of 
mind, the reform of evils—these are all valuable 
by-products of our faith, but the chief end of man 
is to glorify God. And we need to get back to this 
truth in order to renew the original spirit of our 
Christian faith. 

During the Christmas season of 1941 a great 
gathering of college fraternity men was held in 
New York. I shall never forget the stirring scene 
when these men were led by the late Reinald Wer- 
renrath in singing the “Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public”: 


In the beauty of the lilies Christ was born across 
the sea, 
With a glory in His bosom which transfigures you 
and me; 
As He died to make men holy, let us die to make 
men free, 
While God is marching on. 
Glory, glory, Hallelujah! 
Glory, glory, Hallelujah! 
Glory, glory, Hallelujah! 
His truth is marching on. 


Alas, many of those men died, as they believed, 
to make men free. 


Ill 


Along with wonder and glory a third note in 
the Christmas event helps our hearts to feel young. 
This is the note of joy. The opening message to the 
shepherds was: “Be not afraid; for behold, I bring 
you good news of a great joy which will come to all 
the people.” And the closing reference to the shep- 
herds is that they returned from Bethlehem, “glo- 
rifying and praising God for all they had heard 
and seen.” 

The secret of the joy at Bethlehem did not lie on 
the surface. The setting was certainly joyless. Joseph 
and Mary had set out for Bethlehem, summoned 
by a tax decree. (If anything is designed to take 
the joy out of living, it is a tax notice.) The humble 
couple turned away from an inn, the weariness of 
the travelers, the lowly stable, and lurking in the 
background a bloody and jealous Herod watching 
for a chance to kill a possible rival—these indicated 
a joyless situation. 

Yet despite all these hard and cruel features, the 


total impression of Bethlehem is one of gladness. The 
adoration of the shepherds, the protecting love of 
Joseph, the brooding tenderness of Mary, all com- 
bine to give a glow that makes us forget the hard 
conditions and feel the goodness of God and his 
creatures. 

Songs greeted the birth of our Savior. And in our 
celebrations of his birthday we burst into song. 
Christianity is a religion of song. Hinduism with 
all its beautiful meditations has no Gloria. Bud- 
dhism and Confucianism with their many wise coun- 
sels for meeting life’s problems have no Hallelujah 
Chorus. 

But Jesus Christ from his birth to his Resurrec- 
tion revealed God’s love, and when we feel it, our 
lips break forth in song. Love wants to express it- 
self in words. When absent from the ones we love, 


‘we write to them, we talk to others about them, we 


even talk to ourselves about them. Love bubbles 
forth in lilting songs and hummed tunes. Love to 
God in Christ breaks forth in chants and anthems 
and oratorios. If you ever find yourself doubting 
the divinity of Christ, think of the joyous music he 
has inspired. 

Some may think that man’s love of music has kept 
Christmas going. To be sure, we can work up a 
feeling of good cheer by song fests, especially if we 
add the artificial stimulants common to Christmas 
parties. But as Dean Lynn Harold Hough has pointed 
out, there is a deep difference between making 
merry without a Savior and entering into the joy 
about a Savior. There is a vast difference between 
merely “getting a kick” and really experiencing true 
joy. 

The joy of this holy season is the glow that comes 
from getting out of the thick of “thin” things and 
back into the simple and genuine things. It is the 
joy that comes from the wonder and eagerness of 
childhood when we get rid of our stodgy grown- 
upness and our scheming sophistication. It is the 
joy that comes from emptying our hearts of envy 
and greed and filling them with sympathy and love. 
It is the joy that comes from seeing God’s heavenly 
glory blended with the tenderness of Bethlehem. At 
Bethlehem we gain insights that help us see what 
God meant us to be, and our hearts feel young once 
more. 

A little over two hundred years ago a German 
composer was pursuing his musical career in Eng- 
land. He had some successes but many disappoint- 
ments. At one point his health and his fortunes 
had reached such low ebb that his money was gone 
and his creditors threatened him with imprisonment. 
His right side had become paralyzed. For a time 
he was tempted to give up the struggle. But he re- 
bounded. 

His name was George Frederick Handel, and he 
so regained his strength of spirit and body that he 
composed the oratorio The Messiah. The next time 
we stand to sing the Hallelujah Chorus, we might 
remember how Handel himself was reborn in the 


‘message of the manger. 
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By CARL SOULE 


JOHN WESLEY once declared that the major pur- 
pose of his life was to spread scriptural holiness 
and reform the nation. He also observed that the 
world was his parish. In keeping with this tradition 
The Methodist Church in the United States is much 
concerned about world peace. In an article in Life 
last June, in which he discussed major goals of the 
United States, Professor Clinton Rossiter of Cornell 
University said, “The challenge of peace looms above 
the others in present urgency and future import.” 


THE EDUCATION OF OuR PEOPLE 


On December 6, 1959, the teacher of an adult 
Sunday-school class brought to his students copies 
of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. He 
noted that he was giving them copies of the Dec- 
laration because December 10 was the eleventh 
anniversary of this important document. Under his 
direction the class then read the thirty articles 
in the Declaration and discussed some of them. 

Another teacher last February read an article that 
dealt with the Connally reservation to our adher- 
ence to the International Court of Justice. The re- 
peal of this reservation seemed so important to her 
that she read portions of the article to her class. 

These incidents illustrate how throughout Meth- 
odism in any week of the year thousands of programs 
and projects are helping people to be more con- 
cerned about world peace and to think more clearly 
concerning the issues involved. 

In one church the minister preaches a sermon on 
the concern of the church for disarmament; in an- 
other a commission on Christian social concerns 
holds its monthly meeting. In one church the junior 
classes collect money for the United Nations Chil- 
dren’s Fund; in another a farmer who has recently 
traveled in Russia speaks to Methodist Men about 
his experiences. In one church a youth of eighteen 
talks with his pastor about provisions in the law 
for conscientious objectors; in another a newsletter 
is sent to all youth in military service, urging them 
to be ambassadors of good will wherever they are. 

In one church the secretary of Christian social 
relations of the Woman’s Society of Christian Serv- 
ice teaches a course on “Understanding Other Cul- 
tures”; in another a lawyer runs for Congress so he 
may advance important ideas concerning peace and 
world order. In one church a housewife writes a 
letter to her congressman about foreign economic 
aid; in another a young adult participates in the Fort 
Detrick protest against the manufacture of bac- 
teriological weapons of war. 

A special agency of The Methodist Church has 
responsibility for peace education and action—the 
Division of Peace and World Order of the Board of 
Christian Social Concerns. 

But many groups in Methodism advance world 
peace: The Board of Education includes many les- 





Dr. Soute is a member of the staff, Division of Peace and 
World Order, Board of Christian Social Concerns of The 
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sons on international affairs and foreign policy in 
its lesson materials. The Woman’s Division of Chris- 
tian Service through its Department of Christian 
Social Relations has an accredited observer at the 
United Nations. It encourages support of UN pro- 
grams in its literature; it sponsors study courses on 
international affairs. Church publications carry 
many articles on world peace and order. 


THe CourRAGE To Be SPECIFIC 


However, there is no such thing as education with- 
out content and interpretation. Even as all teaching 
in our church schools is “partial” to Jesus over 
against Mohammed and Buddha, so in our peace 
education we have certain sympathies and favor 
certain positions on issues. There is risk in this. But 
it is better, after thought and prayer, to take stands 
on issues than it is to talk endlessly and obscurely 
about “peace” and “love” and “justice.” 

In accordance with this point of view, going back 
to Wesley himself, the 
former Board of World 
Peace (now the Division 
of Peace and World Or- 
der), the General Confer- 
ence, the National Council 
of Churches, and the 
World Council of 
Churches have sought to 
interpret the mind of 
Christ concerning current 
issues of importance. Such 
positions are not taken 
with pride or conceit but 
in humility and concern 
for truth. 

In this spirit in 1957 
the Central Committee of 
the World Council of 
Churches urged that gov- 
ernments forgo conduct- . 
ing atomic tests, either to- 
gether or individually, at least for a trial period, in 
the hope that others would do the same. 

In 1959 the Board of World Peace asserted that 
disarmament was the most crucial issue before the 
nations of the world. It called upon the United 
States and other governments to make general and 
complete disarmament their goal and to take steps 
in that direction. 

It reaffirmed its support of adequate programs for 
world economic development, asserting the follow- 
ing principles: The agencies of the UN should be 
the channels for most of the aid shared. The aid 
given should be on the basis of ability to give, for 
example, all nations in the UN should offer 1 per 
cent of their gross national product to underde- 
veloped nations. 

It affirmed support for more emphasis upon the 
supremacy of law among the nations and, as a small 
step in this direction, the removal of the Connally 
reservation to our adherence to the International 





Court of Justice. This clause reserves to us the 
right to decide whether an issue before the court 
affecting us is domestic or international. 


Can THERE BE A Just ATOMIC WAR? 


During the first two hundred years of its life, the 
Christian church took the position that if a Chris- 
tian were true to his faith he would never partici- 
pate in warfare. In the days of Augustine the idea 
of a just war in which a Christian should participate 
came to the fore and has been the most favored 
theological position of the church since then. 

But the advent of atomic, bacteriological, and 
chemical weapons, with their ability to annihilate 
not only millions of persons but the entire human 
race, has caused theologians to ask, Can there be a 
just war with atomic weapons? In Europe men like 
Karl Barth and Martin Niemdller have declared 
their belief that our Christian faith forbids the use 
of weapons of mass annihilation. 

In keeping with this 
current re-evaluation of 
our Christian faith and 
modern warfare General 
Conference directed that a 
commission of twelve per- 
sons study this important 
matter and report their 
findings to the General 
Conference of 1964. 


CONFERENCES, SEMINARS, 
AND TOURS 


Every annual confer- 
ence now has a board of 
Christian social concerns 
with a committee on peace 
and world order. Each 
district has a director of 
Christian social concerns. 
Members of these boards 
and committees need fel- 
lowship, inspiration, and knowledge of how to do 
their jobs. 

Therefore our church has a variety of opportuni- 
ties for the training of world-peace workers. There 
are regional conferences at Hollywood, Mount 
Sequoyah, Lake Junaluska, Detroit, and Buck Hill 
Falls. In such meetings men and women share their 
hopes, listen to specialists, and obtain an under- 
standing of their responsibilities. 

For the last eight years our church has had an 
office in New York across the street from the head- 
quarters of the United Nations. It is called The 
Methodist United Nations Office and is operated 
jointly by the Woman’s Division of Christian Serv- 
ice and the Division of Peace and World Order. 

During a recent fifteen-month period this office 
served 2,300 Methodists in 54 seminars. About half 
these groups were composed of youth and about half 
of adults. The average adult seminar lasts three or 


UNations 


‘four days, the average youth seminar two days. 
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Members of these groups tour the UN building, re- 
ceive interpretations of the UN from church leaders, 
listen to explanations of UN programs by members 
of the UN staff, and visit the delegations of various 
nations. 

The Detroit annual conference has had a group 
of fifty to seventy adults or youth at the United Na- 
tions each year for the last ten years. In recent 
years a visit to Washington also has been included 
in the tour. A special car on the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad makes the trip simple to arrange and in- 
expensive. 

Study tours abroad are also a part of the program 
of The Methodist Church. Thousands of Methodists 
travel abroad annually, but many of them see only 
the outward aspects of other nations—statues, paint- 
ings, buildings, and mountains. For Christians earn- 
estly seeking to establish the kingdom of God in the 
twentieth century, these cultural aspects of the life 
of other nations are subordinate to the feelings and 
thoughts of the people. They want to know those 
things about politics, economics, and religion in other 
nations which will help them be better world neigh- 
bors, citizens, and Christians in the United States. 
The Division of Peace and World Order sponsors 
these world-peace study tours each summer. 


MeEtTHopIsts ARE PoLiTIcALLy ACTIVE 


John Wesley was politically active. He exhorted 
his followers to write letters to members of Parlia- 
ment against the slave trade. He wrote a vigorous 
condemnation of the American Revolution in “A 
Calm Address to Our American Colonies.” 

In accordance with this tradition the Social Creed 
of Methodism contains these words: “We... pledge 
ourselves to sustain these values and to implement 
the teachings of Christ by voting our Christian con- 
victions in all elections, by participating in political 
action as party members or independents, and by 
offering and supporting candidates who will trans- 
late our social ideas into social reality.” 

While the church does not support specific candi- 
dates or parties, it does assume that if a Methodist 
has been studying the issues relating to peace and 
world order, he will favor the candidates who are 
close to the positions taken by his church. 

In all parts of the world national governments are 
affecting more and more the lives of the people they 
govern. This is true both in the East and the West. 
Therefore the church must do all it can to sanctify 
the power that emanates from Paris, London, Wash- 
ington, and other capitals. 

The following forms of political activity are being 
practiced more and more by conscientious Meth- 
odist citizens: (1) writing letters to congressmen 
concerning legislative issues, (2) registering and 
voting, (3) working in one of the parties on the 
local level, (4) encouraging good candidates to run 
for office, (5) giving good candidates financial sup- 
port, and (6) in election years helping church mem- 
bers know candidates and their records. 

In this important election year of 1960 Methodists 
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were able to obtain from the Board of Christian 
Social Concerns in Washington an Election Packet 
that contained the following items: (1) Register 
Christian Opinion, (2) How-to-Write a Letter to the 
Editor, (3) Christian Responsibility in the 1960 Elec- 
tions, (4) For a Fair Campaign, (5) 1960 Election 
Issues That Make a World of Difference, (6) Should 
a Roman Catholic Be Elected President? (7) The 
Social Creed of The Methodist Church, (8) Fair 
Play in Politics, and (9) Methodists Speak on 
Social Concerns. 

I know a businessman who served his church con- 
scientiously as lay leader, president of Methodist 
Men, and chairman of the official board. Then he 
became chairman of the commission on social con- 
cerns and acquired political interests. He helped a 
friend in his campaign for public office. He himself 
became a candidate for the state senate. In 1960 he 
sacrificially spent a great deal of time and money in 
a campaign for election as representative to Con- 
gress. 


ACTION IN THE LOCAL CHURCH 


Work for peace must be grounded in our local 
churches. Otherwise it is shadowy and ineffective. 
For this reason the General Conference of 1960 ap- 
proved legislation providing for a commission on 
Christian social concerns in every Methodist church. 
Like the other four mandatory commissions this 
commission has a manual, meets monthly, and re- 
ports regularly to the official board. 

All the resolutions and efforts of national and con- 
ference boards are of no avail if they do not find 
their way into the hearts and minds of the ten mil- 
lion members of our local churches through the 
commissions on Christian social concerns. 

These are some ways in which our Methodist 
church works for world peace. If you want more in- 
formation about positions taken by our church on 
issues or how you can help in this great Christian 
concern, the Division of Peace and World Order of 
the Board of Christian Social Concerns, Methodist 
Building, 100 Maryland Avenue, N.E., Washington 
2, D.C., is ready to serve you. Through its publica- 
tion, Contact ($3 per year), it speaks twice a month 
about issues of concern to you, to the church, to the 
nation, and to the world. 


PERSONAL COMMITMENT 


The 1960 General Conference called “upon in- 
dividual Methodists to hold fast to the gospel of the 
Christ of peace. One of the foundations of a warless 
world finds its origin within the thinking of the in- 
dividual Christian. Hatred and prejudice must be 
overcome by love as the cementing bond of brother- 
hood. When the teachings of Jesus are fully accepted 
and implemented by virile, vigorous action, war as a 
means of settling international disputes will die. As 
war disappears, thereby setting the world free from 
the tyranny of destruction, man will be able to build 
anew, within a more Christian structure, an environ- 
ment of lasting freedom and peace.” 











Harold M. Lambert _ 


tly Littl. Shepherdess 


When Sarah of Judea awoke that morning, 

Her mother’s frightened face was near her own. 
“Your father, your brother, are ill—so very ill 
They cannot guard the helpless sheep tonight; 
They will be lost alone upon the hill.” 


“| shall go, Mother. No one needs to know. 

I‘ll make a fire to guard against the wolves; 

1 can wear John’s old clothes and hide my hair.” 
So on that starlit night when the angels sang, 
A brown-eyed reverent girl was kneeling there. 


She saw the heavenly hosts. She heard the song. 
The shepherds found the Babe. She trailed along 
Far off, so humbly only angels knew, 

Disguised as a wondering, worshiping shepherd boy. 
A little girl had seen the Christ child too. 


—SALLIE MARGARET ALDERMAN 





Jiullaby Aom a Stabl. 


Sleep, little one, in your manger dark 

And muffled with fragrant hay. 
Sleep—sleep on till the world awakes 
To welcome your natal day. 


Sleep on, my child. Long, wakeful hours 
May wait in the coming years. 

(Why is this high and hallowed hour 
Foreshadowed with foolish fears?) 


The night is silent; the cattle drowse; 
The shepherds are gone. (Oh, why— 
Why do I see a cross outlined 
Against the star-flecked sky?) 


Sleep, little son, in your manger crib. 
My restless heart will keep 

Its vigil. (Why these sudden tears?) 
Sleep, little Jesus ...sleep... 


Under this humble roof tonight 

You are safe, my precious one. 

(But my lullaby has become a prayer: 
Dear Lord—Thy will be done.) 


—ROWENA CHENEY 
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Down 


Eacu year we thrill at the reading of the familiar 
words: 

“In those days a decree went out from Caesar 
Augustus that all the world should be enrolled... . 

“.. . for to you is born this day in the city of 
David a Savior, who is Christ the Lord.” 

Yes, nineteen hundred and sixty years ago a Babe 
was born. Tragically, the message of that night, “to 
you is born .. . a Savior,” is often buried in such 
arguments of the ages as: Was Mary really a virgin? 
How did the star appear? Who were the Wise Men? 
What is an angel? No wonder the world has turned 
to Santa Claus for its Savior! 

Where today is the ancient shepherd’s declara- 
tion, “Let us go over to Bethlehem and see this thing 
that has happened, which the Lord has made known 
to us’? 

In this busy season, let’s stop at Bethlehem’s 
manger and again consider the Child, the Savior. 


For a deeper understanding of the event it sym- 
bolizes, we need to approach the manger by way of 
the Old Testament. A review of the Old Testament 
story in the light of the New Testament message 
will tend to illuminate the meaning of the Nativity 
event. The pilgrimage to the manger must begin, 
then, with a look at the early Hebrew ideas of God. 

The Old Testament tells us that God was a jeal- 
ous God (note the first two of the Ten Command- 
ments) who expected obedience and punished of- 
fenders. The Ten Commandments and the other 
codes indicate the Israelites’ dependence on a sys- 
tem of laws for interpretation of God’s will. Through 
a thorough knowledge of the law men felt that they 
could know what God expected of them in all life’s 
relationships. 

Leaders of Hebrew religious thought proclaimed 





Mr. Eyster is director, “Inside Government” Seminars, a non- 
profit organization serving as a guide for church groups 
seeking to study the government. 








By JOHN W. EYSTER 


God as just and righteous. Prophets such as Jere- 
miah, Amos, Hosea, Ezekiel, Isaiah, told of a God 
of love, forgiveness, mercy, social justice, univer- 
sality. 

But these were prophetic voices and far ahead 
of others of their time. The voices of those who 
stressed obedience to the law as being of paramount 
importance were still loud in the land. 

Out of their tragic national experiences and a 
conviction of God’s love for Israel there grew a 
gleaming hope of a Messiah (the Anointed One). 


Our pilgrimage brings us back to the manger at 
Bethlehem. Out of this Judaic tradition into a his- 
torical situation came God! John declares: 

“At the beginning God expressed himself. That 
personal expression, that word, was with God and 
was God, and he existed with God from the begin- 
ning. 

“So the word of God became a human being 
and lived among us. We saw his splendor (the 
splendor as of a father’s only son), full of grace and 
truth.” 1 

As we seek the real meaning of Christmas, we 
raise these questions: In what way was the Word 
made flesh? What was the Word that was God? What 
was God like? 

John seeks to express the nature of God as he de- 
clares, “God is love.” 

With John, then, we declare the real meaning of 
Christmas to be: God is love. Love as a spoken or 
written word has no meaning to any man—only as 
love is lived can it be understood. Thus Jesus Christ 
came to live love that we might know God. 

The message that a Savior is born must ring anew 
in the world today. He is the Savior from sin, but 
he is also the Savior to love. The author of First 





1From: The New Testament in Modern English, copyright J. B. 
Fiitive, 1958. Used by permission of The Macmillan Company, New 
or) . 


John wrote: “God is love, and the man whose life 
is lived in love does, in fact, live in God, and God 
does, in fact, live in him.” 2 

What is the revelation of Christmas? Neither the 
manger nor Mary’s virginity was the real message. 
The revelation of Christians was love. 


Love came down at Christmas, 

Love all lovely, Love Divine. 
Love was born at Christmas, 

Star and angels gave the sign. 
Love shall be our token, 

Love be yours and love be mine, 


Love to God and all men, 
Love for plea and gift and sign.’ 


Is it the end of Christmas as we hurry away from 
the manger thanking God that he is love, rejoicing 
that he has made himself known to us, and returning 
to our daily routines and arguments? Christmas is 
dead if it still lies in the manger. 

Likewise, love is dead if it is only a written or 
spoken word. Consider what difference it makes if 
every day you repeat to your loved one, “I love 
you!” but, at the same time, love is not a living word 
in your life. John wrote, “Little children, let us not 
love in word or speech, but in deed and in truth.” 
Can there be love that is not a living love? 

If we really meet the Christ of the manger, the 
Word made flesh, shall we not have a new realiza- 
tion of a living love? God came with Christmas. Hav- 
ing met living love, we know the glory of the Father, 
the God of love. 

“For God so loved the world that he gave his only 
Son, that whoever believes in him should not perish 
but have eternal life.” 

“To all who received him, who believed in his 
name, he gave power to become children of God.” 


. *Phillips, op. cit., page 522. 
® Christina G. Rossetti, The Methodist Hymnal, 94. 
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What's Good About 


By BEN F. LEHMBERG 


ALMOST anybody can tell you what’s wrong about 
Protestantism. 

For one thing, these critics remind us that we 
have more than two hundred seventy denominations. 
And we don’t always get along too well, either. 
There are some very un-Christian things said about 
other denominations, even in this so-called enlight- 
ened day. 

The critics of Protestantism remind us that we 
are divided. Even our own denomination has about 
twenty different branches that carry the name of 
Methodist, all claiming John Wesley as their spirit- 
ual father. 

The division in Protestant circles is not as serious, 
however, as some critics would have one believe. 
Eighty-five per cent of Protestants belong to nine 
general denominational families. Does that sound 
like such a serious division? Is that any more serious 
than the divisions within the Roman Catholic 
Church? I am referring to religious orders by the 
dozens, all with somewhat different purposes. 

Protestantism is criticized for being anti-Catholic. 

The word “Protestant” has a negative sound. It 
sounds like we are against something. It indicates 
that we are in a critical mood. 

Let’s be frank about it, there are some things we 
protest—protest vehemently. 

We protested sending an ambassador to the papal 
state in Rome some years ago, and we shall con- 
tinue to protest. 

We protest the persecution of Protestants in Cath- 
olic-controlled countries of the world. 

We protest what has taken place in Spain, where 
Bibles have been burned and Protestants cannot 
gather for worship in large groups. 

We protest the suppression of religious liberties 
in South American and Latin American countries. 

We protest using school buses, paid for by tax 
money, to take children to any parochial school. 





Dr. Leumserc is pastor, First Methodist Church, Colorado 
Springs, Colorado. 
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Protestantism 


We protest the curbing of Protestant missions in 
many areas of the world. 

We protest. Does that necessarily make us anti- 
Catholic? 


A PosItvE PIcTuRE 


Protestants recognize Jesus Christ as the Head of 
the Church. He and he alone is Head. 

It is true that Protestants and Catholics agree 
that God is Creator of the universe. They agree, 
also, that Jesus Christ is Lord and Savior. They 
also agree that the Bible is the revelation of God to 
mankind. 

But there is one major difference. We Protestants 
do not accept the idea that there is an infallible per- 
son at the head of the Church other than Jesus 
Christ himself. That is a very important point—we 
accept Jesus Christ, and him alone, as the Head of 
the Church. 

Protestants recognize the fact of man’s direct fel- 
lowship and communion with God. That, too, is some- 
thing very good about Protestantism. That means 
that you and I have direct access to God. We do not 
have to go through a third party to get to God. We 
honor the saints. We honor Mary. But we believe 
that we can reach God without intermediaries. 
Every person has access to God; that is our positive 
belief. 

Some time ago I visited Mesa Verde in southwest- 
ern Colorado, We spent the entire day visiting all 
the cave dwellings that were in the tour that day. 
One of the most fascinating of all the dwellings is 
one reached by climbing down ladders for quite 
some distance. We were then taken from one area of 
the dwelling to another, the guide explaining about 
the Indians, their customs, their lives. Then we came 
to a very narrow passage. The guide offered an ex- 
planation. This was it: “Beyond this narrow passage 
is the trail leading back up to the mesa. As you can 
see, this is a very low and very narrow passage. You 
have to get on your knees to get through.” We did 
that, for there was no other way to get through. 
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That, in part, explains our Protestant belief. One 
way to get through to God is on your knees, to 
have direct fellowship with him through prayer. 

Protestants believe the Bible is the guide and au- 
thority for their lives. Let’s be fair. The difference 
is in the point of view. We believe the Bible is a 
complete and full guide and its authority is not su- 
perseded by a person. We believe that the Scriptures 
deserve first place in all devotional literature. We 
believe that in the Bible is the answer to the prob- 
lems we face; in it is the foundation of our faith. 

Yes, we turn to the Bible for our authority, yet 
we do not all have the same opinion about it. We be- 
lieve it is inspired, but our theories of inspiration 
vary. We believe God speaks to us through the pages 
of Scripture, but we do not all get the same mes- 
sage. 

We Protestants often misuse and abuse the Bible. 
But we are generally agreed on this: The Bible is an 
authority on religion. 

Protestantism puts emphasis on freedom, not only 
religious freedom but freedom of all kinds. It was 
over four hundred forty years ago that Martin 
Luther nailed his ninety-five theses to the church 
door at Wittenberg. We celebrate this event on 
Reformation Day in October each year because we 
say it marks the birth of Protestantism. 

The day also marks the birth of something else— 
freedom. As a result of the belief that a man was 
his own high priest, that he should be allowed to 
think for himself, the greatest movement of freedom 
the world ever knew took place. If you want to find 
the free people of the world, visit Protestant coun- 
tries. 

Protestantism has nurtured the growth of democ- 
racy through the years. It is Protestantism that will 
preserve democracy, if it is to be preserved. 

Because of our emphasis on freedom Protestantism 
is the greatest force in combating communism in the 


Statue of Martin Luther on the grounds of 
the Lutheran Theological Seminary, Gettys- 
burg, Pennsylvania. Sculptor: Hans Schuler. 


world today. Free Protestants will not allow them- 
selves to be enslaved by any person or any group 
or any political or ecclesiastical force. Look at your 
map. See the countries that communism has swal- 
lowed up. Are they Protestant countries? Not at all. 
Communism has not been able to make serious in- 
roads into Protestant nations. Protestantism is the 
most powerful enemy of communism. 

Another good thing about Protestantism is its 
spirit of co-operation. 

We believe in co-operation. You know what I wish 
—not only that we Protestants would co-operate 
with each other but also that we would co-operate 
with the best in Roman Catholicism. 

That is not easy. That is like being in love and the 
other person not responding at all. But we Protes- 
tants should stand ready to co-operate whenever the 
opportunity presents itself. 

There is a growing spirit of co-operation within 
Protestant circles. There was a time when Method- 
ists and Baptists were really at each other’s throats. 
Unfortunately this was true with most of our de- 
nominations. 

A certain preacher in East Texas some thirty or 
forty years ago made his annual report. He was pas- 
tor in a small town, and he reported, “We have had 
a terrible year. No one has joined the church; no 
one has been baptized; we have lost some members; 
we are losing our young people. We have had a bad 
year, but thank the Lord the Baptists didn’t do any 
better.” 

Now we laugh about it, but he was serious. I am 
glad that we can laugh about it, for this is an indica- 
tion that we are making progress in the realm of 
co-operation. 

Protestants are still greatly divided. But we thank 
God for every sign of co-operation, and we know 
that he is able to do great things within the frame- 
work of such co-operation. 
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Allow your interests and aptitudes to guide you into your life’s work. 


Your Built-in Guidance System 


l CLOSE my eyes, flip open my Bible, and then put 
my finger on the page. I open my eyes and read the 
verse my finger points to. That’s how God guides 
me,” an elderly lady once told me. She said it works 
every time. 

I have never tried the Bible-opening-and-finger- 
pointing method of seeking God’s guidance. To me 
it has always seemed like leaving too much to 
chance. Yet there are others, like the little old lady, 
who seemingly find the answer to their every need 























From the filmstrip, “Our Moral Challenge” 


Sessions with a counselor can help clarify issues 
in choosing a vocation. 


simply by flipping open the Bible at random. 

However, one thing is certain—everyone is seek- 
ing God’s guidance in one way or another. Many 
people seek divine guidance through a source or 
system outside themselves. Others look within them- 
selves for solutions to their problems. 





Mr. Fornwatt is vocational director of Big Brothers, Inc. 
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Some men and women, for example, feel that God 
guides them through the horoscopes or wishing-well 
puzzles in their daily newspapers. Others consult 
palmists, phrenologists, numerologists, and various 
other fortunetellers. One man I know pays his pri- 
vate astrologer twenty-five dollars for a half-hour 
session. 

But do we have to depend upon throws of the 
dice, dream books, and divining rods to discern our 
duty or destiny? Do we have to deal with mediums, 
magicians, or other middlemen to learn God’s will 
for our lives? Are systems of chance and charlatans 
the channels through which God guides persons? 

The Bible gives answers to these questions. In 
Matthew 6:8 we are told, “. . . your Father knows 
what you need before you ask him.” And 1 John 4:4 
says, “he who is in you is greater than he who is in 
the world.” 

God left nothing to chance. He anticipated our 
every physical need, and he equipped our bodies 
accordingly. We are told that the human body even 
manufactures antibodies to combat illness. God also 
knew the mental problems we would face in life, so 
he endowed us with imagination, reasoning ability, 
judgment, and other faculties in varying degree. Yes, 
our Father knew what we would need, and he did 
something about it. 

God knew that sooner or later young people would 
ask, How can I know his will for my life? or What 
is the best career for me? God knew that everyone 
would have to make many choices and decisions as 
he goes through life. So he built a guidance system 
within each one of us. Learn how to use that system, 
and you will more easily discover God’s will for your 
life. You will be able to make wiser choices. You 
will never feel a need to consult fakers and fortune- 
tellers. 

Recently I had a letter from Ted Mack of radio 
and television “Amateur Hour” fame. His advice is: 
“Try to develop an awareness of the inner voice 














each one of us has in his own heart which says ‘this 
is right’ and ‘that is wrong.’ I truly believe each one 
of us has that built-in homing device within our- 
selves, which in most cases leads us in the right di- 
rection if we would but develop the faculty of listen- 
ing to it. To me it is most important, because once 
we have launched ourselves, we are truly on our 
own, and this inner voice must be the compass with 
which we guide ourselves through life.” 


By RUSSELL J. FORNWALT 


Recently a young man came to my office for help 
in choosing a career. Vocationally speaking the boy 
was all mixed up. His father wanted him to become 
an accountant. His mother thought he should go in 
for schoolteaching. His grade adviser suggested a 
career in physical education. A girl friend was say- 
ing, “Let’s get married.” And Uncle Sam was beck- 
oning, “Come on in, Bob. The service is fine.” 

“Have you sought God’s guidance in this matter?” 
I asked him. But to Bob, like most teen-agers, the 
term “God’s guidance” was vague and meaning- 
less. 

“Prayer is just a lot of words,” Bob remarked. “I 
don’t see how God, millions of miles away, can be 
guiding billions of people on this earth all at once.” 

“Yet that’s exactly what he does,” I replied. “Let’s 
see how God may be guiding you right now to your 
life’s work.” 

“I don’t want to be a missionary,” Bob quickly 
protested. “I don’t want to work in the jungles of 
Africa or South America.” 

“But God doesn’t steer everyone to the ministry 
or missions,” I explained. “He needs heads, hands, 
and hearts for hundreds of different jobs in business, 
agriculture, engineering, and so on.” 

“Maybe I was mistaken about God,” Bob calmed 
down a bit. “But tell me one thing: just how does 
God guide us?” 

“That’s a good question, and to answer it let’s 
start with school. You’ve had twelve years of edu- 
cation so far. You’ve had math, science, foreign lan- 
guages, social studies, literature, and so on. Did any 
subject really thrill you?” 

Without hesitation Bob literally shouted, “Chem- 
istry! I could have spent all day in chem laboratory. 
And I liked math pretty much, too.” 

“Tell me, Bob,” I asked, “what did you like most 
about chemistry?” 

“Well, I liked to do original experiments,” Bob 
replied. “Sometimes I’d even annoy the teacher with 


my concoctions. I used to spend hours at home, too, 
with my chemistry set. It was the best Christmas 
present I ever got.” 

“We're getting pretty close to what I mean by 
God’s guidance,” I commented at this point. “Your 
intense interest in chemistry is like a signpost that 
God built in you. It’s pointing to some kind of career. 
What else did you like in school?” 

“I went for the Science Club in a big way!” Bob 
exclaimed with a burst of enthusiasm. “Last year 
they elected me president. I got a big kick out of 
our trip to a pharmaceutical lab in New Jersey.” 

“The signposts are really becoming quite visible,” 
I remarked. 

Bob was now beginning to realize what I was 
driving at. We spent a few minutes talking about 
his likes and dislikes, his favorite studies and school 
activities, his hobbies and special interests. We also 
went into some of his personal qualities, such as 
imagination, originality, patience, accuracy, and love 
of detail. 

“Tt looks to me, Bob,” I observed, “like God is 
guiding you to some kind of career in chemistry. 
Maybe it’s too early to give the final answer, but the 
signposts within you are numerous and clear.” 

“Maybe I should become a chemical engineer,” 
commented Bob, feeling quite encouraged. 

“It is not for me to tell you what to become,” I 
said. “The decision is your privilege and responsi- 
bility. Chemical engineering, of course, is one ca- 
reer possibility for a person with your built-in pat- 
tern of interests, aptitudes, and personal qualities. 
Job opportunities for chemists are increasing daily. 
Some are food chemists. Others specialize in drugs, 
textiles, paper, paint, rubber, metals, cosmetics, and 
plastics. And in high schools and colleges there are 
jobs for chemistry teachers.” 

God has built within each one of us a guidance 
system. Among other things, it consists of our likes 
and dislikes, our aptitudes and abilities, our dreams 
and desires, our leanings and tendencies, our in- 
stincts and intelligence. 

Norman Vincent Peale, minister of New York 
City’s Marble Collegiate Church, recently wrote me 
a letter in which he said, “I believe the Lord builds 
into us indications of what he wants us to do by 
making us thrill more completely to certain things 
and by giving us the knack for them.” 

How, then, can we really know God’s will for our 
lives? Simply by becoming better acquainted with 
ourselves. You’ll recall the philosophers’ admonition, 
“Know thyself.” 

Your built-in guidance system is at your disposal 
twenty-four hours a day. Through your interests, 
talents, tastes, and temperament God is guiding you 
to your life’s work. He is guiding you to your life’s 
mate and to the right friends. 


“I am the Lorp your God, 


who leads you in the cony yor should go.”—Isaiah 
48:17. 
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An Englishman, Henry Cole, sent the first Christmas 
ecards in 1843. Illustrated below, the card was de- 
signed by the artist John Calcott Horsley. 
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The late French master Maurice Utrillo painted this Pa- 
risian scene for the Hallmark international fine arts com- 
petition for Christmas paintings. 
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Christmas Art 


No artist is more popular at 
Christmas than Norman Rockwell. 
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The Christmas art of a young Phil- 
adelphia painter, Robert Schnee- 
berg, is characteristic of the con- 
temporary trend in Yule cards. 


THE appearance of Henry Cole’s card (see page 16) in the London of the 1840’s coin- 
cided, curiously, with a period of great interest in Christmas in England. Prince Al- 
bert, Victoria’s consort, is said to have introduced the first Christmas tree to England 
in this era, and Charles Dickens published some of his greatest Christmas stories in 
the same decade. 

Christmas cards appeared in America only shortly thereafter. The best early Christ- 
mas art in America came, not unexpectedly, from Boston in the 1870’s. Louis Prang, a 
sensitive and art-loving lithographer whose ideas were years ahead of his time, pub- 
lished his first Christmas card in 1874. He not only reproduced the fine art of his 
day; he also held art competitions. 

Not every person can visit the great art galleries, and few can afford to purchase 
original paintings for their homes, but almost everyone can collect fine art on Christ- 
mas cards—‘the art gallery of all the people,” as it has been termed. 

Americans shopping for cards this year may select, for example, a painting called 
“Hunting Scene” by Royal Academy member Sir Winston Churchill. Others may 
choose paintings by the late French master Maurice Utrillo, the Italian painter Mas- 
simo Campigli, and such famed Americans as Norman Rockwell, Saul Steinberg, 
Robert Schneeberg, and Thomas Vroman. 


Most greeting-card companies 
have staff artists who design 
Christmas greetings. This comely 
artist is shown painting a card 
using a group of antique statu- 
ettes as models. 
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ADULT LEADERS # FOR WORKERS 
WITH ADULTS IN LOCAL CHURCHES 


THE ADULT COUNCIL 


THIS month let us look at that basic part of the adult Christian-education 
program of your church, the study program. 


Here are some generally accepted principles of education: Persons 
learn when they choose that which interests them and which contributes to 
meeting their needs. Persons learn through participating in and con- 
tributing to the shared thinking of a group. Leadership resides not in 
one teacher or dispenser of information but in all who help the group 
function and learn. Learning cannot be hurried but must be given enough 
time to bring about freedom of thought and expression, decision and action. 


The adult council that fails to take these principles into account and 
that permits the same old patterns of a brief presentation and teacher- 
centered procedure to operate in order to avoid hurting someone's feelings 
or upsetting a time-honored custom is shirking its duty both to the 
traditional teachers and to the groups of would-be learners involved. 
Your council should weigh carefully its present program of study and 
plan for any changes necessary to make the greatest possible contribution 
to the lives of your people. Here are two plans that may be suggestive to you: 


At Christ Methodist Church, Alexandria, Virginia, a new slate of 
courses is offered every quarter. Each course is carefully selected in 
line with the expressed needs of the adults. One quarter's list included 
"God Speaks Through the Prophets," "Christian Social Concerns," "Chris- 
tian Responsibility on a Changing Planet," and "Religions of America." 
Numerous other topics are studied by midweek groups. Any group may be 
made up of persons of various ages and original class affiliations. 
Where desired, original classes meet as fellowship and business units. 


In First Methodist Church, Montgomery, Alabama, the adult division's 
director of study and worship sensed the importance of discovering a 
number of persons whose specialized knowledge in certain fields would 
be useful in stimulating creative study. Accordingly, a list of persons 
willing to help with particular studies was carefully worked up. The 
names of these persons, with themes and available time schedules, were 
indicated on a mimeographed list (regularly revised). 


Since First Church has a large membership, a wide variety of courses 
is being offered with the assistance of the persons listed. Some serve 
as discussion leaders, others as resource persons, but all are on record as 
willing to give time and effort to study and prepare for the task. 








LEARNING NEW HYMNS // V. EARLE COPES 


"WHY don't we ever sing hymns I know?" a lady asked her minister. This 
question is familiar to many ministers. 


A constructive solution to the problem is to establish a program of 
hymn-education for the entire church membership. As the teaching arm 
of the church, the church school has a major responsibility in this area. 
Here's how such a program works in one church: 


The commission on education, in consultation with the commission on 
worship, selects twelve hymns to be studied and learned during the year. 
Each is chosen because of its seasonal value and because of its stature 
as a truly great hymn of the church. Each month they take these steps: 


1. Mimeographed sheets giving an appreciation of the selected hymn 
are distributed to each person in every church-school adult and youth 
class. 


2. Each class discusses and learns the hymn during the month. Some 
Sing it on several Sundays; others simply discuss the poetry, the theo- 
logical and educational values, the author, and similar relevant points. 


5. The choir sings it as a choir-hymn in a Sunday-morning service early 
in the month. Children's and youth choirs learn it. 


4. The Woman's Society, men's club, official board, and youth groups 
sing it in their meetings. 


5. The church organist plays a prelude on the hymn tune in some 
service during the month. The bulletin calls attention to the fact. 


6. The congregation sings the hymn in a worship service toward the 
end of the month and repeats it on the first appropriate occasion. 


Here are a few results that may be expected from such a program: (1) a 
continually growing repertoire of the great hymns of our heritage for the 
entire church membership; (2) richer, more meaningful worship experiences 
because of increased participation in hymn singing; (3) better informed 
church members whose faith is deepened and whose means of expressing 
their faith is continually expanding. 


The success of the program naturally depends on securing the enthu- 
Siastic co-operation of all leaders concerned. Be sure that every teacher 
is willing to support the plan and that he has sufficient material to help 
him discuss the hymn intelligently with his group. Sources of such 
material! are Our Hymnody, by Robert McCutchan (Abingdon Press, $4.50) ; 
The Gospel in Hymns, by Albert E. Bailey (Charles Scribner and Sons; 
$6.95); Music Ministry (monthly magazine for persons with music responsi- 
bilities in church and church school; 60 cents per quarter; Graded Press). 








Make sure also that you have the full co-operation of the director of 
the choirs and the church organist. Naturally your minister will be a 
strong ally and should encourage the program at every opportunity. 


1 These may be ordered from any Cokesbury store. 





Mr. Cores is editor of Music Ministry. 
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ADVANCED STUDIES 
STUDY BOOK AND ADULT STUDENT 


m USE WITH 


A GUIDE TO UNDERSTANDING THE BIBLE, by Harry Emerson Fosdick 


LEADER’S SUGGESTIONS ef FRANCIS E. KEARNS 


This month concludes our study 
of A Guide to Understanding the 
Bible. We have been tracing the 
development of the major reli- 
gious and ethical ideas in the 
Bible and seeking to relate them 
to our current situation. It is 
amazing how much light the Bible 
sheds on issues that confront us 
in our modern living. Adult Stu- 
dent provides suggestions and 
questions for the group. 


> Introduction 

The concerns of your group 
should be foremost in your think- 
ing as you prepare to lead the dis- 
cussions during the next four 
weeks. The awareness of the spe- 
cific needs of members will guide 
you in your approach. The sug- 
gestions offered here are to stimu- 
late your own thought and inter- 
est; they are not meant to be 
exhaustive. Extensive reading in 
these areas will enrich your back- 
ground and enable you to bring 
greater resources to your group. 

Point out the relevance of the 
unfolding biblical ideas to current 
situations. As you trace the 
growth of these ideas in the Bible, 
be sure to indicate the developing 
process through the intervening 
centuries and show how it has 
continued to the present. Encour- 
age the reading of other books re- 





Dr. Kearns is pastor of Wauwatosa 
Methodist Church, Wauwatosa, Wis- 
consin. 
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lated to these areas of exploration. 
Specific reading assignments will 
be helpful. 


> Suggested Outline 

Part I: The Enlarging View of 
God and Man 

[See October issues of Adult 
Student and ApuLT TEACHER for a 
treatment of Part I.] 


Part II: Expanding View of 
Moral Obligation and of God’s Re- 
demptive Work 

[See November issues of Adult 
Student and Aputt TEACHER for a 
treatment of Part II.] 


Part III: Deepening Spiritual 
Life and the Growing Conviction 
That Life Is Eternal 
A. Outgrowing the limitations to 

fellowship with God 
B. The practice of fellowship with 
God moving into deeper mean- 


ings 

C. Enlarging view of the future 
hope 

D. Radiant confidence in life 
eternal 


[Part III is currently treated.] 


p Deepening Spiritual Life and 
the Growing Conviction That 
Life Is Eternal 
The two areas that we are to 

consider this month are vital in 

Christian faith and practice. 
How can we meet the growing 

secularism of our day with a 


deepening awareness of God in 
our daily life and work? This is 
one of the most significant ques- 
tions for which we as Christians 
must find an answer. 

Is life set in an eternal perspec- 
tive? The answer to that question 
affects our outlook and the mean- 
ings and purposes to which our 
lives are dedicated. 

Light from the Bible on these 
two significant areas of modern 
life will be at the center of our 
attention during these weeks of 
sharing together. 


A. Outgrowing the limitations 
to fellowship with God 

Begin your discussion with a 
consideration of the meaning of 
prayer. Fosdick says prayer is 
“one of the most reliable tests of 
any religion.”” What do we mean 
by fellowship with God? How can 
our awareness of God be deepened 
through the experience of prayer? 

In the early beginnings of the 
Hebrew religion there were cer- 
tain limitations to fellowship with 
God. Assign a member of your 
group to give a brief summary of 
these as presented by Fosdick. 

How do we allow the unap- 
proachableness of God to interfere 
with our fellowship with him? 
Consider the expanding concepts 
of science as these affect our per- 
sonal approach to God. How are 
we tempted to localize the wor- 
ship of God? Examine man’s tend- 
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ency to try to win the favor of 
God by external techniques rather 
than by the fulfillment of inward 
spiritual conditions. 

Request a member to make a 
brief report on the meaning of 
holiness as it is unfolded in the 
Bible drama. Show how the cere- 
monial laws and customs which 
characterized the primitive life of 
the Hebrews grew out of their 
idea of holiness. 

As holiness began to be inter- 
preted in terms of greatness in 
power and righteousness in char- 
acter and ultimately in terms of 
goodness and mercy, how was the 
religious life of the people af- 
fected? Ask one of the group to 
read and make a brief report on 
Rudolf Otto’s book, The Idea of 
the Holy. 


B. The practice of fellowship 
with God moving into deeper 
meanings 

Select a member to give a brief 
survey of the sacrificial system as 
practiced in the religious life of 
the Hebrew people. Trace the 
progressive spiritualizing of the 
sacrificial ritual as reflected in the 
books of Ezekiel, Nehemiah, and 
Daniel and in the Psalter. Point 
up the truth that all sacramental 
systems can be used for two pur- 
poses. In the words of the author, 
“they can be either supports to a 
genuinely spiritual faith or sub- 
stitutes for moral character and 
conduct in seeking the divine 
favor.” 

In the light of this statement 
evaluate the increasing emphasis 
upon ritual in our major Protes- 
tant churches. How can the sacra- 
ments aid us in coming to a deep- 
ening awareness of God? 

The practice of fellowship with 
God moved into more spiritual 
meanings through a new accent 
upon the experience of personal 
prayer. 

Show that many of the prophets, 
under the inner compulsion of this 
approach, led the opposition 
against the sacrificial system. For 
them “prayer was the immediate 
response of man to God’s ap- 
proach, involving inward com- 
munion and ethical devotion.” In- 
vite one of your group to state 


briefly the contribution Jeremiah 
made to this personal approach. 

What was Jesus’ attitude 
toward the sacrificial system of 
his people? How did he deepen 
the personal approach that had 
been accented by the prophets? 
What is the New Testament em- 
phasis in this matter? 

Examine the relationship of 
faith to the deepening meaning of 
fellowship with God. What con- 
cepts of faith opened new mean- 
ings in the experience of fellow- 
ship with God? 

Ask a member to make a study 
of some prayers recorded in the 
Bible and to point out develop- 
ments revealed therein. How do 
our prayers reflect the develop- 
mental stage of our spiritual lives? 


C. Enlarging view of the future 
hope 

Begin this exploration by show- 
ing that from earliest times among 
the Hebrews the dead were “mat- 
ters of concern to the living.” Re- 
quest a member to give a brief 
presentation on: the ideas of the 
early Hebrews regarding their 
dead and the place of their abode. 

Investigate the effect of the en- 
larging idea of God upon the de- 
veloping view of the future life. 
Discuss the effect of the extension 
of God’s sovereignty to include 
his rule in Sheol. What part did 
the idea of justice play in this ex- 
tension of sovereignty? Read 
Psalms 139 carefully in the light 
of this expanding rule of God. In 
what way did Sheol become a 
“morally meaningful place”? 

Examine the influence of the 
developing idea of man upon the 
idea of immortality. Show how 
the demand for individual justice 
strengthened the thought of life 
after death. Have a member 
search the Book of Job for its con- 
tribution to this growing thought. 

Consider the permanent influ- 
ence exerted by the growing ex- 
perience of personal religion as an 
inward relationship with God. 
What was Jeremiah’s contribution 
at this point? 

Explore the contribution made 
by the Hebrew expectation of a 
coming messianic age. How did it 
bring them face to face with the 


problem of individual destiny? 
Point out that the hope of resur- 
rection is not universal in the 
apocalyptic literature of the Old 
Testament. Relate this to the Sad- 
ducees’ belief in Jesus’ day. 

Trace the influence of the pro- 
phetic movement as the prophets 
waged a vigorous protest against 
these developing ideas relative to 
the dead. What was the reason for 
their opposition? Show how this 
attempt to oppose the cult of the 
dead had a negative influence on a 
belief in immortality. 

Invite your members to make a 
careful study of the idea of bodily 
resurrection in Hebrew thought. 
What were the reasons for the 
development of this idea? How 
was it related to the hope for the 
messianic kingdom on _ earth? 
Trace the influence this idea has 
had upon Christian thought about 
resurrection. 

Explore the development of 
Jewish thought in the inter-Testa- 
mental period regarding life after 
death. What influence did the 
Persian religion have upon this 
development? What was the na- 
ture of the Greek influence? What 
do we mean by the millennium? 
How did this idea originate? 

Ask a member to study this idea 
as found in the thinking of some 
religious groups today. Point up 
the growing conviction during 
this period that death is not* the 
end and that life requires a future 
life to bring it to completion. 


D. Radiant confidence in life 
eternal 

Point out that Jesus’, teachings 
reflected major elements charac- 
terizing the picture of life after 
death which had been a part of 
the thinking of his people and 
which he had been taught. Did 
Jesus adapt these ideas to his mes- 
sage? If so, how? 

Call attention to the “atmos- 
phere of radiant hope concerning 
life eternal’ which pervades the 
New Testament. If Jesus’ teach- 
ings reflect current Jewish 
thought about the future hope, 
how do we account for the ep- 
ochal difference his advent made 
in man’s outlook on immortality? 

(Continued on page 42) 
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DECEMBER 4: 


SCROLLS (CONTINUED) 


ADULT BIBLE COURSE & UNIT I: DANIEL AND THE DEAD SEA 
m@ USE WITH ADULT BIBLE COURSE 


Writings From the Days of Jesus 


The discovery of the first of 
the Dead Sea Scrolls in 1947 
opened a new chapter in biblical 
studies, one that has been of in- 
terest to the laity as well as to 
technical scholars. The scrolls 
themselves have been the object 
of intensive research ever since. 

The circumstances connected 
with the discovery of the first of 
the scrolls is an example of the ac- 
cidental way in which important 
events sometimes occur. The dis- 
coverer was a fifteen-year-old boy 
of the Taamireh tribe of Bedouins. 
His name was Muhammad adh- 
Dhib (pronounced adh-dheeb, the 
dh representing the sound of the 
soft th in English, as in the) and 
means “the wolf.” He was not 
identified and questioned until 
some two years later, so some of 
the minor details of the event are 
a bit uncertain. 

According to one version of the 
story, he was herding his goats in 
the wilderness near the Wady 
Qumran on the west shore of the 
Dead Sea. One goat wandered off 
from the rest and, as he chased it, 
he threw a stone that landed in a 
cave. His attention was caught by 
the sound of breaking pottery in- 
stead of the expected thud of a 





Dr. EpMESTON is professor emeritus of 
Old Testament and Latin American 
missions, Scarritt College for Christian 
Workers, Nashville, Tennessee. 
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By RHODA C. EDMESTON 


falling stone. He called another 
lad, and the two crawled into the 
cave and found the manuscripts. 

Because the cave is near the 
Dead Sea, the manuscripts have 
been referred to generally as the 
Dead Sea Scrolls. This term has 
been protested because it is said 
they did not come out of the Dead 
Sea. The alternative designation 
of the Wady Qumran Manuscripts 
is a more exact term but does not 
include scrolls found later at other 
places in this general region. 

There follows the story of the 
peddling of these precious manu- 
scripts and their rejection by mer- 
chants who either did not recog- 
nize their value or did not believe 
them to be authentic. In this time 
some of the valuable material 
came near being lost. 

It has been reported that the 
great manuscript of the Book of 
Isaiah, the largest and oldest of 
the scrolls, was offered to a Mus- 
lim antiquities dealer at Bethle- 
hem for twenty pounds. Not be- 
lieving that it was ancient, he re- 
fused to pay that much for it. 

Finally, some of the manuscripts 
were brought to the attention of 
Archbishop Samuel of the Syrian 
Orthodox Monastery of St. Mark 
in Jerusalem by two Bethlehem 
merchants to whom they had been 
offered. After testing some frag- 
ments he sent word to the mer- 


chants that he would buy the 
scrolls. But by that time the 
Bedouins who had possession of 
them had left. 

When the Bedouins returned to 
Bethlehem for the weekly market, 
one of the merchants took them to 
St. Mark’s Monastery. They were 
refused admission because the 
priest who met them at the door 
thought the dirty, dilapidated 
manuscripts were’ of no interest. 
The archbishop, however, man- 
aged to contact two of the 
Bedouins and to buy their manu- 
scripts. The third had decided to 
look elsewhere for a buyer. 

Millar Burrows in his book The 
Dead Sea Scrolls! gives an al- 
most day-to-day account of the 
progress in their study. He indi- 
cates scholars’ increasing aware- 
ness of their worth up to the time 
when his first statement about 
them was released to the news- 
papers in America April 11, 1948. 

Early in this investigation 
scholars at the American School 
of Oriental Research had been ap- 
pealed to for a judgment concern- 
ing the scrolls and from then on 
figured prominently in its develop- 
ment. 

Another odd coincidence in this 
event was the fact that Millar Bur- 
rows, director of the school, was 





1 The Dead Sea Scrolls, by Millar Burrows; 
Viking Press, 1955. 
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absent when the contact was made 
with it. Consequently two young 
graduate students, William H. 
Brownlee and John C. Trever, had 
the good fortune to be the first to 
receive and examine the scrolls 
brought there. At the meetings of 
the Society of Biblical Literature 
and Exegesis at New York in De- 
cember, 1948, Brownlee presented 
two papers on the Habakkuk 
Commentary, one of the more im- 
portant of the earliest discovered 
scrolls. I attended that meeting, 
heard the papers read, and saw 
some samples Dr. Brownlee had 
brought along. 

As to the contents of these 
scrolls, Millar Burrows in one of 
his books makes the following 
statement: “Six distinct composi- 
tions are represented by the 
eleven scrolls, or parts of scrolls, 
first discovered and removed from 
the cave by the Bedouins in 1947. 
These are: (1) the Old Testament 
book of the prophet Isaiah, con- 
tained in its entirety in the largest 
and oldest of the scrolls, ... (2) 
the Commentary on Habakkuk; 
(3) the Manual of Discipline, ... 
(4) the Aramaic manuscript, now 
tentatively called the Lamech 
Scroll, ... (5) the War of the 
Sons of Light with the Sons of 
Darkness; and (6) the Thanksgiv- 
ing Psalms...” 2 

Some of these scrolls have been 
unrolled and studied, as have 
others discovered since this book 
was written. The latter are dis- 
cussed in the later book More 
Light on the Dead Sea Scrolls.’ 
The ideas, teachings, and signifi- 
cance of some of these scrolls will 
be taken up later in this unit. 


PoPpuLaR REACTION TO THE SCROLLS 


American scholars had partici- 
pated in the discussion and writ- 
ing about the scrolls from the time 
of their discovery in 1947. But it 
was not until The New Yorker 
published an article about them by 
Edmund Wilson, in May, 1955, 
that the scrolls were “really dis- 
covered by the American public,” 
according to Dr. Burrows. 

“What followed was... ex- 
. . All material quoted 


from this book in this series of lessons is 
used by permission. 


= More Light on the Dead Sea Scrolls, by 
Millar Burrows; Viking Press, 1958. 


traordinary. The issue of The New 
Yorker containing Wilson’s arti- 
cle sold out in a few days. When 
the Oxford University Press 
brought out Wilson’s article, some- 
what expanded, as a book, it im- 
mediately leaped into the category 
of best sellers and remained there 
for many months. So great was 
the current created that even my 
thick, heavy book, The Dead Sea 
Scrolls, .. . was sucked into the 
whirlpool of best seliers for a 
while. The scrolls became a favor- 
ite subject for books, articles, and 
even cartoons. Enormous audi- 
ences turned out for lectures 
about them. Sensational and even 
silly statements were made, but 
they only increased the interest. 

“It is not hard to see why people 
were so much interested in the 
Dead Sea Scrolls. Many thought 
that anything to which The New 
Yorker would devote the greater 
part of an issue must be interest- 
ing, and anything on which Ed- 
mund Wilson would write must be 
important. The story as he told it 
was fascinating, and a surprising 
archaelogical discovery always ap- 
peals to the sense of romance. But 
there was more to it than that. ... 
People wanted to know what these 
documents would mean for tradi- 
tional beliefs. Some were anxious 
lest the foundations of their faith 
might be weakened; some wel- 
comed what they thought might 
justify their own rejection of the 
faith of their fathers; still others 
were rather amused by what 
looked like an embarrassment for 
beliefs and institutions in which 
they were not interested.” 4 

This concern was increased by 
certain suggestions made about 
the scrolls, such as the following: 
“that the Dead Sea Scrolls made 
Jesus seem like an ‘astonishing 
reincarnation’ of the earlier 
teacher of righteousness of whom 
the scrolls speak”; “that the mon- 
astery of Qumran, where the 
scrolls were made, might have 
been ‘the real cradle of Christian- 
ity’ ”’; that the rise of Christianity 
should at last be generally under- 
stood as simply an episode of hu- 
man history rather than propa- 

* Ibid., pages 3-4. All -material quoted from 


this book in this series of lessons is used by 
permission. 


gated as dogma and divine 
revelation; that this would mean 
“that Christianity did not owe its 
existence to a divine interven- 
tion but to the general process of 
social evolution.” 

“That,” says Burrows, “is what 
really worried thousands of peo- 
ple.” 

“Was Jesus really an Es- 
sene? Was his gospel merely de- 
rived from the teachings of this 
pre-Christian Jewish sect? Is the 
Christian faith just a product of 
social evolution?” 5 These were 
the questions in people’s minds 
and that is why they asked over 
and over those who were studying 
the scrolls what effect they would 
have on the uniqueness of Christ. 

The importance of finding satis- 
factory answers to these questions 
is indicated by the amount of con- 
sideration that has been given to 
it by writers on the subject of the 
scrolls. For example, Millar Bur- 
rows has devoted one whole sec- 
tion of his later book to it under 
the heading of “Christian Origins 
in the Light of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls.” Krister Stendahl has 
edited an entire book dealing with 
the subject, a symposium of arti- 
cles by outstanding scholars.® 

Because these questions will 
continue to rise in people’s minds 
as they study the scrolls, and be- 
cause one must take into consid- 
eration the implications of a writ- 
ing in order to understand it fully, 
some suggestions for a sane ap- 
proach to these problems will be 
taken up in the next lesson. 

In anticipation of that discussion 
I quote here a statement Burrows 
made in connection with his treat- 
ment of the contributions of the 
scrolls to the study of Judaism 
and Christianity: 

“There is no danger ... that our 
understanding of the New Testa- 
ment will be so revolutionized by 
the Dead Sea Scrolls as to require 
a revision of any basic article of 
Christian faith. All scholars who 
have worked on the texts will 
agree that this has not happened 
and will not happen.” 7 





5 Ibid., pp. 4-5. 
6 The Scrolls and the New Testament, Krister 
Stendahl, editor; Harper and Brothers, 1957. 


™From The Dead Sea Scrolla, by Millar 
Burrows; page 327. 
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DECEMBER 11: 


The Bible- Writing Community 


In the previous lesson it was 
noted that popular interest in the 
scrolls was due largely to concern 
for the Christian faith. This con- 
cern was centered mainly on two 
points: (1) that they showed 
Christianity to be a product of 
social evolution rather than of 
divine revelation, (2) that they 
robbed Jesus and his teachings 
of their uniqueness. These two 
concepts were, of course, derived 
from similarities of material in 
the scrolls and the teachings of 
Jesus and the ideas and organiza- 
tion of the early Christian com- 
munity. 

Three considerations would 
seem to have an important bear- 
ing on the points of concern men- 
tioned above. 

1. The first and least important 
consideration is that some of the 
more extreme alleged likenesses 
were later acknowledged by their 
propounders to have been based 
on inference rather than on evi- 
dence and hence were abandoned. 
There remain, however, many 
easily recognized and unques- 
tioned points of similarity. 

2. The second consideration is 
the recognition that there is no 
basic contradiction between the 
two terms “social evolution” and 
“divine revelation.” This means 
that a movement may be a prod- 
uct of both social evolution and 
divine revelation. This is basic to 
an understanding of Judaism. God 
revealed himself to the people of 
Israel as he worked in and 
through historical processes. 

Christianity grew out of Juda- 
ism. Jesus came to fulfill, that is, 
to bring to completion the law and 
the prophets. Christianity was a 
movement in history in contact 
with all aspects of the life of the 
period. 

Jesus came “in the fullness of 
time,” that is, at a propitious mo- 
ment in history. Events in his life 
were related to, and were in part 
a result of, the attitudes and ac- 
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tions of a Herod, a Caiaphas, and 
a Pilate. The form and the points 
of emphasis in his teachings were 
conditioned by the religious situa- 
tion of his day and the back- 
ground from which he came. 
Points of similarity found in the 
scrolls or in the life of the com- 
munity from which they came 
indicate another point of contact 
with the life of that period. None 
of these make Jesus any the less 
the One sent by the Father. 

3. The third consideration is 
an understanding of the true 
meaning of uniqueness and orig- 
inality. These qualities describe 
not only saying what has never 
been said before but also illumi- 
nating afresh truths already ex- 
pressed, setting them in new re- 
lationships and giving them more 
effective expression. 

The prophets, certainly the 
great creative thinkers of Juda- 
ism, were always seeking to call 
men back to the “old ways.” Jew- 
ish scholars have made the as- 
sertion, undoubtedly valid, that 
everything Jesus said can be 
found in one form or another in 
Judaism. This does not rob him of 
his uniqueness. What he brought 
was a new point of emphasis, 
making different truths central 
and living them out in a way that 
had never been done before. 

The same may be said of any- 
thing that may be found in the 
scrolls. Their contents may be 
studied freely and objectively 
with an eagerness for any light 
they may throw on Old Testa- 
ment or New Testament studies 
and on the Christian movement, 
as- well as for interest in the 
scroll material itself. 


THE PRODUCERS OF THE SCROLLS 


Important for an understanding 
of the scrolls and of the informa- 
tion to be gained from them is 
some knowledge of the people or 
group by whom they were pro- 
duced and hidden. 


There are two major sources of 
research for this knowledge. One 
is, of course, the internal evidence 
provided by the content of the 
scrolls themselves. For this pur- 
pose the most valuable is the so- 
called Manual of Discipline. This 
is a combination of liturgical di- 
rections with rules concerning 
procedure in the meetings of the 
group and the personal conduct 
of the individual members. It thus 
provides insight in regard to the 
practices and beliefs of the group 
from which it came. It will be 
discussed more in detail in a later 
lesson. 

The other source is the ruin 
of a monastery which has been 
unearthed near the cave where 
the first scrolls were found. 

At first the ruin was thought to 
be that of a Roman fort and to 
have had no connection with the 
cave. When, however, excavations 
were undertaken, both these ideas 
were refuted. The plan and type 
of construction were not that of 
a Roman fort. 

“On the other hand, it did not 
seem to have been a private dwell- 
ing and certainly could not have 
housed all the people buried in 
the adjoining cemetery. The nat- 
ural inference seemed to be that 
the people who had used it had 
lived in caves or tents in the vi- 
cinity. For what purpose they had 
used the building was still not 
made clear, but it seemed likely 
that it had served as a meeting 
place for the community, especial- 
ly if this was such a religious or- 
der as we find reflected in the 
Manual of Discipline.” 1 

The best description of the 
monastery is given by Edmund 
Wilson. “The main structure pre- 
sents a large rectangle, ninety- 
eight by one hundred and twenty 
feet, made of rudely cut blocks of 
stone joined with earthen mortar. 
There are windows, and the walls 


1From The Dead Sea Scrolls, by Millar 
Burrows; Viking Press, 1955; page 56. 
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inside are plastered. . . . In the 
northwestern angle stood a two- 
story tower, evidently used for 
defence, the basement of which 
was a storehouse. Inside the mon- 
astery proper, there are a kitchen 
which has been identified by the 
oven and the hole in the wall for 
a flue; and what was presumably 
the refectory of the sacred repasts, 
close to which were found neatly 
stacked about a thousand jars and 
bowls. Another chamber, seventy- 
two feet long, has the look of an 
assembly room, with a platform of 
stone at one end that may per- 
haps have served as a pulpit, from 
which the sacred books were read. 
A room with tables and benches 
constructed of plaster and brick, 
was evidently a_ scriptorium, 
where the scrolls were copied 
out.” 2 

Between the Dead Sea and the 
monastery is the cemetery of some 
one thousand graves, only nine- 
teen of which had been opened 
in 1955. This, too, throws some 
light upon the life of the people 
in the community. For example, 
there are no objects in these 
graves, which may be suggestive 
of the austerity of the group. 
A few skeletons unearthed in 
nearby cemeteries are of women. 
This would argue against its being 
a completely celibate group. 

Coins and pottery found in the 
monastery indicate that it was 
occupied at three different 
periods; the first ending about 31 
B.c., the second around a.D. 68, 
and the third in the ninth decade 
of that century. We conclude that 
the work on the scrolls was done 
in this general period. 

If the evidence from these two 
sources was sufficient to identify 
this group with a known group, 
such as the Essenes, then the in- 
formation we have regarding the 
latter in the writings of Pliny, 
Philo, and Josephus would give 
us further light here. The identi- 
fication, however, is still a moot 
question. 

Who then were these people 
who produced the scrolls? Bur- 
rows says, “They were evidently 
a sectarian group, off to one side 





* From The Serolls from the Dead Sea, by 
Fdmund Wilson; Oxford University Press, 
1955; page 48; used by permission. 


from the main current of official 
Judaism represented by the 
temple and its priesthood. The 
community of Qumran was an 
organized group, with definite be- 
liefs and strict rules, and with an 
attitude of condemnation toward 
the practices of the official priest- 
ly leaders of Judaism at the 
time.” 3 It is in this sense that he 
terms them a sect. 

Because of the seeming impos- 
sibility of achieving any certain- 
ty in regard to the founder of the 
sect and the date of its origin, 
Gaster considers it wiser to leave 
such questions in abeyance and 
“to start from the situation that 
existed at the time the documents 
were cached in the caves. That 
situation is that, whenever, wher- 
ever and by whomever they may 
have been composed, they had 


In all the distress of my soul 
Thou hast not abandoned me. 
In the bitterness of my spirit 
Thou hast heard my cry, 
and in my sighing discerned 
the song of my pain.* 





*From “The Book of Hymns,” in The Dead 
Sea Scriptures. Copyright 1956 by Theodor H. 
Gaster. Reprinted by permission of Doubleday 
and Company, Inc. 


come to be accepted as the litera- 
ture or religious repertoire of an 
ascetic, ‘protestant’ and ‘puritan’ 
Jewish community that lived in 
the Desert of Judah—more pre- 
cisely, on the western shore of 
the Dead Sea—during the early 
years of the Common Era.” 4 
(They were “protestant” in the 
sense that they “protested” against 
the practices of Judaism as car- 
ried on at the Temple in Jerusa- 
lem.) 

Efforts have been made to trace 
the relationship of this group to 
other sects or, at least, to re- 
ligious parties existing within 
Judaism at the time. (See Bur- 
rows’ two chapters entitled 


2 From The Dead Sea Scrolls, page 227. 

*From The Dead Sea Scriptures. Copyright 
1956 by Theodor H. Gaster. Reprinted by per- 
mission of Doubleday & Company, Inc. 


“Pharisees? Sadducees? Samari- 
tans?” and “Essenes? Christians? 
Zealots?” in More Light on the 
Dead Sea Scrolls. 

The consensus of opinion seems 
to be that the closest kinship is 
with the Essenes. This is based 
both on similarities in their ideas 
and practices and on their identity 
in time and geographical location 
as cited in references to the Es- 
senes by such writers as Pliny and 
Josephus. 

However, there are also marked 
differences regarding ideas and 
practices of the two groups. The 
statements of these authors about 
them disagree at some points. 
With the exception of Josephus, 
who claims to have been a mem- 
ber of the group for a time, they 
were writing from the outside, 
whereas the evidence in the 
scrolls comes from within the 
group. This would be particularly 
significant since the Essenes were 
presumably a secret society. Such 
consideration might be sufficient 
to explain dissimilarities in the 
presentations we have of the two 
groups. It may not be necessary, 
therefore, to think of as great a 
divergence between the two 
groups as the _ dissimilarities 
would seem to indicate. 

In view of this, Burrows con- 
cludes that to call them Essenes 
is only justified if one is using 
the term in the broadest possible 
sense, which would include the 
Qumran sect along with others of 
the same general character. 

Gaster has sketched out an in- 
teresting comparison of the Qum- 
ran community and the Walden- 
sian Brotherhood. He says that 
“To form an idea of the temper 
and complexion of this strange 
community, one could scarcely do 
better than to compare it with the 
Waldensian Brotherhood. : 
From the viewpoint of religious 
psychology, the comparison is, 
indeed, both arresting and illumi- 
nating.” > He proceeds to note five 
points of similarity. 

There remain the questions as 
to the purpose of the community 
in placing the writings in the cave 
and the place they occupied in the 
thinking of the group. 


5 Ibid., page 11. 
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DECEMBER 18: 


Scrolls of Bible Books 


In the closing paragraphs in 
the discussion of the previous les- 
son, the question was raised as 
to why the scrolls were placed in 
the caves originally. Two possible 
purposes have been suggested. 

The first of these had consider- 
able support in the early years 
after the discovery of the first 
scrolls. This was the theory that 
“the scrolls had been placed in 
the jars and hidden in the caves, 
not because they were highly 
valued, but because they were 
considered unfit to be used... . 
Such scrolls could not lawfully be 
destroyed. The common custom 
was to set them aside in a place 
called a genizah. . . . From time 
to time the scrolls accumulated 
in the genizah were taken out and 
ceremonially buried.” 4 

“Against the idea of a genizah 
it was argued that manuscripts 
were ordinarily put in a genizah 
one or two at a time and later 
solemnly buried, but the manu- 
scripts in the cave, carefully 
wrapped and packed in jars with 
covers to protect the contents 
from dampness, must have formed 
an- extensive library, which was 
hidden in an hour of danger—not 
to dispose of it but to protect it.” ? 

With the addition of later dis- 
coveries, it was recognized that the 
large quantities of manuscripts 
represented by the fragments 
found in a number of caves showed 
that there must have been a li- 
brary containing hundreds of man- 
uscripts with several copies of 
some of the books. Thus the idea 
of the genizah has been generally 
abandoned in favor of the library 
theory. 

The contents of this library re- 
covered thus far can be divided 
into two general classes: (a) 
manuscript copies of biblical 
books and at least two of the 
apocrypha (Ecclesiasticus and 
"2 From The Dead Sea Scrolls, by Millar 


Burrows; Viking Press, 1955; page 75. 
2 Jbid., page 76. 
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Tobit) and several of the pseu- 
depigrapha; (b) noncanonical 
works that had been produced in 
the community. The content and 
importance of each of these groups 
may be considered in turn. 


Copies oF BrsiicaL Booxs 


Every book in the Old Testa- 
ment is represented except the 
Book of Esther, mostly in frag- 
mentary form, of course. The Book 
of Isaiah is the only one that is 
complete. There are several manu- 
scripts of some of them: seventeen 
of the Psalms, fifteen of Isaiah, and 
fourteen of Deuteronomy. This 
group of manuscripts throws light 
upon the life of the Qumran com- 
munity at various points and 
makes a particular contribution 
to biblical study. 

A) These manuscripts show 
the interest of the community in 
the Jewish Scriptures. Like the 
monasteries in medieval Europe, 
it made a significant contribution 
through its work in copying and 
preserving the sacred writings. 

B) These manuscripts also 
show us something of the idea of 
the community as to the relative 
value of the religious writings. 
This is indicated by the differ- 
ences in the number of copies of 
the various books. Probably there 
were more copies of the ones most 
highly prized. The difference in 
the value placed on them is shown 
also by the evidence of the greater 
use of some than of others. It is 
interesting to note that some of 
the ones most highly valued then 
are among the modern reader’s fa- 
vorites, for example, Isaiah and 
the Psalms. 

C) . The most valuable contri- 
bution of these manuscripts is in 
relation to the textual criticism 
of the Old Testament. “The task 
of textual criticism is to detect 
and eliminate errors in the text 
as it has come down to us, and so 
to restore, as nearly as possible, 
what was originally written by 


the authors of the books.” 3 

It will help us understand the 
importance of this contribution if 
we remember that the books of 
the Bible were preserved and 
transmitted through hundreds of 
years by hand copying. Errors 
in copying are almost inevitable. 
Then, too, there was the custom 
of writing in comments on the 
margin. When the manuscript was 
recopied, these could easily be in- 
cluded in the body of text. The 
importance of the discovery of an 
earlier text is evident. 

The complete text of Isaiah was 
found among the first of the Dead 
Sea Scrolls to be discovered. Pre- 
vious to this our earliest text of 
the Hebrew Bible, the Masoretic, 
was not earlier than the ninth 
century A.D. The Dead Sea Isaiah 
Scroll, coming from at least the 
first century B.c., was at least 
1,000 years earlier than any we 
had before. Naturally the work of 
comparing it with the other was 
undertaken with great interest. 

It is a tribute to the conscien- 
tious way in which copying had 
been done that the variants are 
neither numerous nor for the most 
part significant. A few have been 
included in the Revised Standard 
Version. In some of the other 
scrolls the variants have been 
more numerous and significant, as 
for instance in the fragments of 
the Books of Samuel. In it there 
were a number of cases of agree- 
ment with the Septuagint version 
as over against the Masoretic text. 
These examples indicate the im- 
portance of these biblical scrolls 
for textual criticism. 


LITERATURE PRODUCED IN THE 
QuMRAN COMMUNITY 


In his English translation of 
this literature Gaster has classified 
it under four general headings: 


I. The Service of God: Rules of 
the Brotherhood 


8 Ibid., page 801. 
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The Manual of Discipline 
The Zadokite Document 
A Formulary of Blessings 
II. The Praise of God: Hymns and 
Psalms 
The Hymn of the Initiants 
The Book of Hymns or Psalms 
of Thanksgiving 
IlJ. The Word of God: The Study 
of the Scriptures 
The Oration of Moses: A Para- 
phrase of the Law 
Commentary on the Book of 
Micah 
Commentary on the Book of 
Nahum 
Commentary on the Book of 
Habakkuk 
Commentary on Psalm 37 
IV. The Triumph of God: De- 
scriptions of the Final Age 
The War of the Sons of Light 
and the Sons of Darkness 
A Manual of Discipline for the 
Future Congregation of Israel 
(The so-called Messianic Ban- 
quet) 
The New Covenant 
The Coming Doom: A Sermon 4 


These writings possess a gen- 
eral and particular significance. 
In general they, together with the 
apocrypha and pseudepigraphic 
writings, serve to disprove the idea 
once held that the period between 
the Testaments was a period of 
silence as far as religious writing 
was concerned. These are also 
our chief source for a knowledge 
of the organization, thinking, and 
worship attitudes of the Qumran 
community. 


CoMMENTARIES ON BIBLE Booxs 


These are important for various 
reasons. In the first place, they 
refute the idea that such com- 
mentaries were not written in 
that time. Second, since they quote 
from the biblical book verse by 
verse, they present us with a 
complete copy of the version 
used. In the third place, and most 
important, they show how the 
Bible was understood and in- 
terpreted by this group. This is 
an important insight into their 
religious thinking. 





*From The Dead Sea Scriptures. Copyright 
1956 by Theodor H. Gaster. Reprinted by per- 
mission of Doubleday and Company, Inc. 


“Believing firmly that they 
stood on the threshold of the New 
Age, the members of the Brother- 
hood were especially interested 
in searching the Scriptures for 
intimations of current events. A 
form of interpretation thereby de- 
veloped in which the words of the 
ancient prophets were deftly ap- 
plied to the contemporary 
scene.” 5 

Here then we are made aware 


that this type of biblical interpre- 


Blessed art Thou, O God of com- 
passion and grace, 
for the greatness of [Thy] power, 
the abundance of Thy truth, 
the profusion of Thy mercies 
over all Thy works. 


Rejoice the soul of Thy servant in 

Thy truth, 

and in Thy righteousness make me 
clean, 

even as when [aforetime] I waited 
on Thy bounty 

and hoped on Thy mercies, 

and Thou, in Thy forgiveness, didst 
loose my bonds; 

and even as when I leaned on Thy 
compassion, 

and Thou didst comfort me in my 
sorrow. 


Blessed art Thou, O Lord, 
for Thou it is hath wrougth these 
things.* 


* From “The Book of Hymns,” in The Dead 
Sea Scrintures. Copyright 1956 by Theodor H. 
Gaster. Reprinted by permission of Doubleday 
and Company, Inc. 


tation was current at that time 
among at least one group in 
Judaism. 

From the three writings 
grouped under the heading “Rules 
of the Brotherhood” we get most 
of our information in regard to 
the organization of the commu- 
nity and the type of life required 
to be practiced within it. Some 
of the rules were very specific and 
practical, having to do with mi- 
nute details of everyday living. 


5 Ibid., page 229. 


THe Hymns AND PSALMS 


In these one gains some insight 
into the inner spiritual life of the 
people of this community. One 
senses a strain of mysticism in this 
material. 

“The community considered it- 
self, therefore, not only the rem- 
nant of Israel, but also the special- 
ly ‘enlightened.’ Over and over 
again in the Book of Hymns 
thanks are rendered to God for 
‘illumining the face’ of his serv- 
ant or for shining His light in His 
servant’s heart.” 6 

It came to man as a result of 
his response to God. “He achieved 

. . what mystics term the ‘uni- 
tive state.’ 

“It was this state that the mem- 
bers of the community claimed for 
themselves. . . . As one of their 
psalmists puts it, they walked for 
ever ‘in uplands unbounded’ and 
knew that ‘there is hope for that 
which is molded of clay to have 
converse with things everlasting.’ 


“It is impossible for anyone who 
reads the Book of Hymns sensi- 
tively and sympathetically not to 
apprehend . . . the movement of 
these deep mystic currents.” 7 


DESCRIPTION OF THE FINAL AGE 


In The War of the Sons of 
Light and the Sons of Darkness 
we have an expression of an*idea 
that runs through many of the 
writings of Judaism, namely, that 
the establishment of the new and 
better age is to be preceded by a 
final culminating struggle between 
the forces of evil and of good. 
There are features of the descrip- 
tion here peculiar to this group, 
but the concept in general is the 
same. The terms “light” and 
“darkness” may show the _ in- 
fluence of contact with Persian 
dualistic thinking. 

There is a reference to a new 
covenant but not in the sense of 
Jeremiah’s use of it. The idea is 
rather a renewing of the covenant 
made previously on Sinai. In this, 
as at other points, the community 
thought of themselves as reliving 
experiences and episodes of their 
past history. 


6 Jbid., page 6. 


7 Ibid, pages 6, 8. 
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DECEMBER 25: 


Scrolls of Nonbiblical Books 


In the previous lesson we con- 
sidered some of the literature 
produced by the Qumran com- 
munity and the significance of 
that material. These writings are 
not, of course, included in our 
Bible. 

There are numerous fragments 
of other writings, some of which 
are closely related to books in- 
cluded in what we know as the 
pseudepigrapha. One reported but 
not yet published is thought to be 
a Targum (Aramaic translation) 
of the biblical Book of Job. This, 
when deciphered, may be valuable 
for the textual criticism of the lat- 
ter, especially in clarifying mean- 
ings of words and phrases. 

There is, too, a copper scroll 
that purports to be an account of 
hidden treasure. Any such ac- 
count always intrigues the imagi- 
nation of either adults or chil- 
dren. It is generally believed that 
this one is a fanciful record, and 
as such its value historically or 
theologically would be negligible. 
Because of the form and material 
used in making it, the scroll has 
been the basis of interesting 
experiments in finding ways of 
unrolling the oxidized copper, ex- 
periments that were finally suc- 
cessful. 


SIGNIFICANCE AND IMPORTANCE OF 
THE SCROLLS 


By way of summary we shall 
give our attention to the signifi- 
cance and importance of this ma- 
terial that has been discovered in 
recent years. 

In the first lesson in this series 
we noted that popular interest in 
the scrolls was centered in their 
relation to and significance for 
Christianity. This study will begin 
at that point. 

In this connection the scrolls are 
important (1) for the light they 
throw on the background of the 
Christian movement and (2) for 
any relationship that may have 
existed between Christianity and 
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the group that produced this lit- 
erature. 

In regard to the first of these, 
Christianity, of course, sprang 
from Judaism. These scrolls throw 
considerable light on Judaism as 
it existed in the first century A.p., 
the period in which Christianity 
took its rise. 

We do not have much direct in- 
formation about Judaism in this 
period. Much of what we have was 
written by persons outside the 
group. Some were antagonistic to 
it, as, for example, some of the 
Essene converts to Christianity. 
Such information is not always 
well-founded or even objective. 
With the scrolls we have informa- 
tion coming from within at least 
one form of the Judaism of the 
period. 

What new insights have we 
gained from the scrolls? First, they 
show that the Judaism of that 
period was much more diversi- 
fied than we sometimes think of 
it as being or as it became in the 
later period of the Talmud (third 
century A.D. and later). We can 
no longer think of it in terms of 
Pharisees and Sadducees only. In 
the scrolls we now have a con- 
siderable quantity of literature 
cherished and produced by a dis- 
senting group of that period. 

The scroll material not only at- 
tests the existence of such a group 
but supplies knowledge in regard 
to its beliefs and practices and 
the level of spiritual life within it. 
This latter is especially true of the 
book of psalms, as has been noted. 
This gives us a basis of compari- 
son with Christianity, but it is 
important apart from that. 

Burrows has said that “Every- 
thing that is important for Juda- 
ism in the last two or three cen- 
turies before Christ and in the 
first century A.D. is important also 
for Christianity. By enriching our 
understanding of Judaism in the 
period in which Christianity arose, 
the Dead Sea Scrolls have given 


us material for better understand- 
ing of the New Testament and of 
early Christianity.” 1 

What possible relation is there 
between the Qumran community 
and early Christianity? Ideas in 
regard to that can only be arrived 
at by a careful comparison of the 
scroll material with early Chris- 
tian literature, especially the New 
Testament. As was_ indicated 
in the lesson for December 4, a 
vast amount of writing has been 
done on this subject. Only a few 
salient points are treated here. 

These studies all consider the 
matter from the following angles: 
(a) contact of Qumran commu- 
nity with Christianity in the per- 
son of John the Baptist, (b) evi- 
dence of contact to be found in 
Jesus’ life and teaching, (c) evi- 
dence of similarity of ideas as re- 
vealed in New Testament writ- 
ings, (d) points of similarity be- 
tween the Qumran community 
and the early Christian church. 

We may recall the early gen- 
eral acceptance of the idea that 
the Qumran community may be 
considered a group to which the 
term “Essenes” in the most gen- 
eral sense may be applied. Some 
scholars have thought that John 
the Baptist was an Essene. In 
that case, what we have is a con- 
sideration, in the light of the Dead 
Sea Scrolls, of his relation to the 
Qumran community. 

The fact that John the Baptist 
carried on his work in the Judean 
wilderness very near to where the 
Qumran community was located 
at the time, that his way of life 
resembled theirs to a certain ex- 
tent, and that some of his ideas 
were the same lends support to 
the idea that he was an Essene. 
It has been said that he must have 
come from this community, that 
he may have been adopted by it 
according to the custom of the 
Essenes, that he may have con- 


1 The Dead Sea Scrolls, by Millar Burrows; 


Viking Press, 1955; page 327. 
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sidered himself the “teacher of 
righteousness” 2 referred to fre- 
quently in one of the documents. 

However, there are also such 
marked differences between him 
and the Essenes that Burrows’ 
conclusion would seem the more 
probable. “If John the Baptist had 
ever been an Essene, he must have 
withdrawn from the sect and en- 
tered upon an independent pro- 
phetic ministry. This is not im- 
possible, but the connection is not 
so close as to make it seem very 
probable. It is not at all unlikely, 
however, that John had some 
knowledge of the community of 
Qumran. The religious movement 
he inaugurated was certainly an 
expression of the same general 
tendency in Judaism which pro- 
duced that sect and others in the 
period just before and after the 
beginning of the Christian era.” ® 

It has even been said that Jesus 
himself was an Essene. There are 
notable points of similarity be- 
tween sayings in the scrolls and 
the teachings of Jesus, but not 
more so than between the latter 
and ideas of the Old Testament 
and those of the rabbis. They all 
show the influence of a common 
background of Jewish thought 
rather than any evidence of bor- 
rowing or direct contact. Because 
of this and the even more marked 
differences no competent histo- 
rian would now classify Jesus 
as an Essene. 

It is interesting that a doctrine 
similar to the one usually con- 
sidered characteristic of Paul, that 
is, that of a righteousness that 


comes from God, is also found in. 


the scrolls. There is, too, a teach- 
ing similar to Paul’s idea of pre- 
destination. But again, this may 
be due to a common background, 
and there are also marked differ- 
ences between the scrolls and 
Paul’s position. 

Some authors consider that the 
relationship between the scroll 
material and that of the Fourth 
Gospel is particularly close. The 
chief example of this is the well- 
known stress on the contrast be- 
tween light and darkness in the 





2 Others claim it is more correctly trans- 
lated “‘right teacher.” 


3 Burrows, op. cit., page 329. 


Gospel. This tends to show that 
the background of the Fourth 
Gospel may be more Jewish and 
less Greek than is sometimes 
thought. Other writers have seen 
a close relationship with the Book 
of James. (For a fuller discussion 
of these comparisons, see More 
Light on the Dead Sea Scrolls by 
Millar Burrows.) 

The points of comparison be- 
tween the Qumran community 
and the early church are equally 
striking and interesting. Stendahl 
sees a likeness in that the com- 
munity ought to be termed “a 
sect” as over against the Phari- 
sees and Sadducees as “parties.” 

This is true, he says, because 
“there is nothing that leads us to 
believe that membership in these 
parties was given a theological 


I will show forth Thy glory 
in the midst of the sons of men, 
and in Thine abundant goodness 
my soul will exult. 
For I know that Thy mouth is 
truth, 
and in Thy hand is bounty, 
and in Thy thought all knowledge, 
and in Thy power all might, 
and that all glory is with Thee.* 


* From “The Book of Hymns,” in The Dead 
Sea Scriptures. Copyright 1956 by Theodor H. 
Gaster. Reprinted by permission of Doubleday 
and Company, Inc. 


or eschatological _ significance. 
This was, however, precisely what 
happened with the Essenes. They 
did not form a party; they formed 
the Community of the New Cove- 
nant. Through initiation and 
obedience, they were the elect 
ones. It is this feature of the Es- 
sene Community which makes it 
important to distinguish it as a 
sect over against the parties of 
the Pharisees and Sadducees.” 4 
This was true also of the Chris- 
tians. They considered themselves 
the elect, the true Israel. There 
were specific similarities such as 
the holding of goods in common 
and the command to “love the 





4 Krister Stendahl, in The Scrolls and the 
New Testament; Harper and Brothers, 1959; 
pages 7-8; used by permission. 


brethren.” But there were great 
differences. In Christianity there 
was no command to “hate the out- 
sider.” 

“The church was not an exclu- 
sive esoteric group with jealously 
guarded secret teachings. The gos- 
pel given to it had to be pro- 
claimed to all the world.” 5 

Stendahl says: “It is Jesus who 
makes the difference. The roots, 
the prophecies, the concepts were 
the same. But different things 
happened. Jesus did not come 
with a new doctrine about love 
for the sinners, but when he came 
he was received by sinners and 
rejected by the righteous. These 
episodes created a new doctrine 
and a new climate among men, 
once the episodes were trans- 
formed into authoritative acts and 
sanctions from God, i.e., once he 
was hailed as the Messiah risen 
and enthroned.” 6 

In closing, we may consider the 
religious significance of the com- 
munity that produced the Dead 
Sea Scrolls and preserved them. 
They were a group of dissenters 
who withdrew from society in or- 
der to maintain their loyalty to 
principles in which they believed. 
In doing so they sacrificed the 
comforts of the larger organized 
community and the social ap- 
proval given to conformists. 

In this day when, in common 
parlance, the recognized slogan is 
“Don’t stick your neck out” and 
the emphasis is on adaptation and 
conformity, does this group have 
a word to say to us? Gaster sug- 
gests that “it might be healthy to 
... try to appreciate the scrip- 
tures of the Brotherhood simply 
from the point of view of what 
they offer to religious thought 
and insight. They represent an 
experience which has been re- 
peated often enough in history— 
the experience of the typical non- 
conformist who combines, by a 
strange and wonderful alchemy, 
an inner quietude with an outer 
fanaticism, and whose sense of 
God is a sense of burning fire as 
well as of radiant light.” 7 





5 Burrows, op. cit., page 333. 

6 Stendahl, op. cit., page 17. 

7 The Dead Sea Scriptures. Copyright 1956 
by Theodor H. Gaster. Reprinted by per- 
mission of Doubleday and Company, Inc. 
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ADULT FELLOWSHIP SERIES @ UNIT I: MAN AND THE CHURCH IN 


A CHANGING WORLD (CONCLUDED) ® USE WITH ADULT STUDENT 


The Church and Peacemaking 


LEADER’S HELPS FL HERMAN WILL, JR. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


The leader should be sure to 
obtain the full statement of the 
1960 General Conference on peace 
and world order. This appears in 
Methodists Speak on Social Con- 
cerns (see page 31). 

The National Council of 
Churches issues a World Order 
Sunday message each year. This 
year the message was in the form 
of a basic statement of policy en- 
titled Toward a Family of Na- 
tions Under God—An Agenda of 
Action for Peace. Copies can be 
ordered from the Service Depart- 
ment, 100 Maryland Avenue, 
N.E., Washington 2, D.C. (10 
cents each, $7.50 per hundred). 

Carl Soule’s article, “We Work 
for World Peace,” on page 6 will 
be helpful. 

The Adult Student material is 
basic to this study. 

For a list of recommended 
audio-visual resources see the cur- 
rent Forecast (available free from 
any Cokesbury store). 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Christian peace principles 
II. The church and peacemak- 
ing 





Mr. Witt is a staff member, Board of 
Christian Social Concerns of The Meth- 
odist Church. 
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III. International co-operation 
IV. World disarmament 
V. Individuals and peace 


To BEGIN 


Modern war has brought with 
it weapons capable of unlimited 
violence. Hydrogen bombs 
launched from submarines, land 
bases, and planes, as well as dead- 
ly biological and chemical weap- 
ons, threaten the disruption of 
civilization and even the extinc- 
tion of man himself. 

The Christian church engaged 
in spreading the gospel and teach- 
ing the value of human life and 
personality may see its God-given 
earthly tasks obliterated if nu- 
clear war occurs. Not only the 
face of God’s creation but man— 
the culmination of God’s creative 
process so far as we humans know 
—is threatened with destruction 
at the hands of angry sinners. 

The world’s most powerful na- 
tions, whether communist, fascist, 
or democratic, are all caught up 
in a mad arms race to produce 
huge quantities of ever more dia- 
bolical means of mass destruction. 
The favorite communist dogma 
that the end justifies the means 
seems to have become the rule by 
which predominantly Christian 
democracies of the Western world 


now govern their own conduct. 

Few Christians question the 
propriety of financing, manufac- 
turing, transporting, and threaten- 
ing to use the most brutal and hor- 
rible devices man has ever con- 
ceived and built—even though 
they call themselves followers of 
Jesus, the Prince of Peace. As the 
mad rush for military power pro- 
ceeds, the very process shapes 
and directs the societies of earth 
and dulls the consciences of men 
to the point where moral distinc- 
tions between one side and the 
other grow ever smaller. 

At a time like this, what should 
the church be doing for world 
peace? Can it possibly awaken 
the apathetic, transform the con- 
formist, and lead men in new di- 
rections? Will church members 
be willing to pay the price of peace 
and work for peace even as they 
are both cajoled and forced into 
preparing for war by a mixture of 
fatalism, patriotism, and propa- 
ganda? 


How To Proceep 


I. Christian peace principles 


The Methodist Church through 
its General Conferences has re- 
peatedly declared that “Chris- 
tianity cannot be nationalistic; it 
must be universal in its outlook 
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and appeal.” This appeal of a 
world religious faith coincides 
with the expression of men who 
feel a common bond with their 
brothers of every other land. 

Few have phrased this senti- 
ment so well as John Donne in his 
famous words: “No man is an 
Iland, intire of itselfe; every man 
is a peece of the Continent, a part 
of the maine. If a Clod bee washed 
away by the Sea, Europe is the 
lesse, as well as if a Promontorie 
were, as well as if a Mannor of thy 
friends or of thine owne were; 
any man’s death diminishes me, 
because I am involved in Man- 
kinde; And therefore never send 
to know for whom the bell tolls; 
It tolls for thee.” 

In a very deep and significant 
sense, all men are part of one 
family. They are children of God, 
God’s highest creation, upon 
whom God’s love is lavished. 

Jesus came to reveal God’s love 
for all men. He extended his min- 
istry of love and reconciliation to 
all men. It was for all men that 
Jesus died on the cross, revealing 
the fullness of God’s love and re- 
leasing his redeeming power into 
the life of mankind. 

Do your group members really 
believe in the essential oneness 
of mankind? Do they agree that 
this is part of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ? 

The utter incompatibility be- 
tween war and Christianity must 
be realized clearly. In the words 
of the General Conference, “War 
makes its appeal to force and hate, 
Christianity to reason and love. 
The methods of Jesus and the 
methods of war move in different 
directions.” 

Harry Emerson Fosdick once 
remarked that it was true that 
there are things worse than war, 
but that war brings all of them in 
its train. Surely one of the great 
tasks of the Christian church must 
be to do everything possible to 
avert the threat of war in the im- 
mediate situation and at the same 
time to lay the foundations of so- 
cial justice and international or- 
ganization which will make last- 
ing peace possible. 

Christians need to be aware of 


the differing roles of persons in 
our society. 

A citizen has certain obligations 
to the state. These he should cer- 
tainly carry out to the best of his 
ability, provided the state does not 
attempt to make totalitarian de- 
mands upon him as a human be- 
ing. In short, there are limits to 
what any government has a right 
to ask of its citizens. Unless we 
believe this, we leave the door 
open for Nazism, fascism, and 
communism. 

Furthermore, a citizen may also 
be a Christian. ‘As a Christian, he 
must always consider the demands 
the state makes upon him in the 
light of his primary obligation to 
God as Father and Jesus Christ 
as Lord. 

More Christians need to have 
an awareness of their responsi- 
bility to God and need to seek to 
know his will for their lives. They 
would then be in a much better 
position to make a judgment as to 
which of the state’s demands they 
should honor and which they 
should refuse. If we can cultivate 
among our people this keen sense 
of Christian responsibility to God, 
we shall be creating the strongest 
possible bulwark against tyranny 
of any kind. 

Finally, we need to recognize 
that the Church, as a fellowship 
of Christian believers reaching 
across national and racial barriers 
and extending back through the 
centuries, is a supranational insti- 
tution that should recognize only 
God as its ruler. If we see this 
clearly, then we see that a church 


in any one nation or group of na- 
tions dare not endorse war or the 
threat of war or even military 
preparations. If it should do this, 
it is no longer a true part of the 
Church because it is breaking its 
fellowship with Christians in 
other lands and thus dividing the 
body of Christ. 

Therefore, it is understandable 
why the General Conference went 
on to say, “The influence of the 
church must therefore always be 
on the side of every effort seeking 
to remove these conditions of 
heart and mind, of social and in- 
ternational injustice, in which 
wars begin and which are con- 
trary to the spirit and teaching of 
Christ.” 


II. The Church and peacemaking 


Those who know the church 
best realize that for many years 
its leadership has stood for a pro- 
gram of positive peacemaking. 
The love that Christians are sup- 
posed to manifest to their fellows, 
both individually and through the 
church, is not sentimentality on 
the one hand nor romanticism on 
the other. Neither is it a naive 
idealism. 

Christian -love is intelligent 
good will in action. It is expressed 
concretely in the lives of individ- 
ual persons and in the attitudes 
and actions of groups. 

Do you really think that Chris- 
tian love is a practical possibility 
in today’s world and not merely 
the irrelevant idealism of a saint 
who lived some two thousand 
years ago? Can the Christian gos- 





Resources for This Study 


Available from Service Department, Board of Christian Social 
Concerns, 100 Maryland Avenue, N.E., Washington 2, D.C.: 

The Social Creed of The Methodist Church; $2 per 100 
Methodists Speak on Social Concerns; 10 cents each; $7 per 100 
Christian Responsibility for Freedom; 50 cents 
The Methodist Church and Race; sample free; $2 per 100 
The Bible Speaks on Race; sample free, $2 per 100 
The Modern Samaritan, by Clair M. Cook; 35 cents 


Available from any Cokesbury store: 
Doing What Is Christian, by Harold A. Bosley; Graded Press; $1 
Ethics in a Business Society, by Childs and Cater; New American 


Library; 50 cents 
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Boyatt 


The church should stand out for its efforts at peacemaking. 


pel be a guide to life amidst the 
powerful and complex forces at 
work in the twentieth century? 

Rupert presents some of the 
main functions of the Christian 
church in this field of peacemak- 
ing. We shall merely attempt to 
supplement what he has said. 

The Chilean earthquakes 
earlier this year, with Methodist 
leaders’ subsequent call for con- 
tributions for Pacific Basin relief, 
serve as a good example of the 
responsibility of the church for 
the relief of suffering. Whether 
the catastrophe involved is nat- 
ural, as in the case of Chile, or 
whether it is man-made, such as 
war, internal rioting in newly in- 
dependent areas, or the fleeing of 
refugees from oppression, the 
church must ever be ready as an 
agency of God’s love, healing, and 
reconciliation to meet the essen- 
tial needs of persons. 

Even when our government re- 
sponds officially, our churches and 
their members need to respond 
unofficially through channels that 
only the church has available to 
it. This is an essential part of our 
Christian witness. 

Where there are chronic or long- 
term needs of people which lead 
to suffering, illness, ignorance, or 
poverty, Christians must seek to 
bring needed skills and resources 
to bear upon the problem. 

Here Christians have a dual re- 
sponsibility. As citizens, they 
should be ready to support sound 
programs of economic aid and 
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technical assistance implemented 
through their governments. They 
should strive to see that the 
motivation for these programs is 
not the winning of a cold war but 
the meeting of the desperate hu- 
man need of their own brothers. 

In the second place, through its 
far-flung and varied missionary 
program the church in many ways 
can make its own direct contribu- 
tion to education, health, literacy, 
and economic progress among 
people in underdeveloped areas 
of the world. The local church is 
the foundation of the financial 
support for these efforts at edu- 
cation, healing, and leadership. 

Rupert points out the respon- 
sibility of the Christian church to 
oppose materialism in all forms. 
Often we are tempted to think 
only in terms of Marxist material- 
ism as manifested in the Soviet 
Union and Communist China. 
Many thoughtful Americans are 
concerned lest the unconscious 
materialism that is invading the 
thought and action of so many 
Americans may, in the long run, 
prove to be an even more serious 
danger. 

Increasingly, social scientists 
are analyzing our preoccupation 
with the acquisition of material 
goods, our aspirations for a con- 
stantly rising standard of living, 
our manipulation of human beings 
through our advertising tech- 
niques, and the intense interest of 
even young people in economic 
security. Does your group agree 





that the growth of materialism 
within American life presents a 
grave threat to religious beliefs 
and values among the American 
people? If so, do the members 
have some suggestions as to what 
we should be doing about this 
problem? 

There is another essential of 
peacemaking in which the church 
should be especially interested be- 
cause of its international charac- 
ter. This point is covered by the 
statement in the Social Creed 
which refers to “the giving of en- 
couragement and support to pa- 
tient negotiations by our leaders.” 

In its World Order Sunday mes- 
sage for 1960, the National Coun- 
cil of the Churchés of Christ is- 
sued six proposals for action. One 
of them dealt with this very ques- 
tion to which we have just re- 
ferred in the following words: 
“Communications of ideas, ex- 
changes among peoples, and will- 
ingness to negotiate at all levels, 
assume greater urgency, the more 
ideas clash or political tensions 
mount. Communication does not 
imply approval, exchanges do not 
corrupt men of principle, and 
negotiation need not mean ap- 
peasement. The basic Christian 
concept of reconciliation must be 
persistently pursued.” 

Are the members of your group 
clear on the point that negotia- 
tion with totalitarian nations is 
essential for easing tensions in the 
cold war and that such negotia- 
tions can be carried on without 
engaging in appeasement? If they 
reject the idea of such negotia- 
tions, what future do they see for 
mankind except mutual suicide 
in a nuclear war? 

Finally, as the Social Creed 
again states, “These efforts must 
be viewed as a personal Christian 
responsibility and steadfastly un- 
dergirded with prayer.” 


III. International co-operation 


All who recognize the way in 
which the modern world is shrink- 
ing before the onslaught of tech- 
nology and science as applied to 
communication and_transporta- 
tion must recognize the way in 
which we are being thrust into 
closer proximity to each other. It 
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almost seems as if God is at work 
forcing us to live in community 
with each other whether we like 
it or not. 

In such a setting Christians cer- 
tainly must welcome the role of 
the United Nations, which seeks 
on the one hand to ease interna- 
tional tensions through facilitat- 
ing negotiation and agreement 
and on the other hand to create 
the social and economic conditions 
needed for a just and lasting 
peace. Even as these words are 
being written, it is through the 
United Nations that troops from 
several African nations are being 
rushed into the Congo to re- 
establish order, permit Belgian 
troops to leave, and allow the 
newly chosen civilian government 
to function. The UN has thus 
worked to prevent Africa from be- 
coming another hot spot in the 
struggle between East and West. 

Christians who believe in the 
sovereignty of God over all na- 
tions and who believe in the es- 
tablishment of lasting peace must 
certainly be concerned to help the 
UN grow stronger so it can deal 
effectively with more of the prob- 
lems that threaten the peace of 
the world. 

More churchmen need to real- 
ize that the UN is only what we 
make it, that it only succeeds as 
the constituent nations want and 
help it to succeed, and that it 
fails only when the constituent 
nations let it fail because they are 
not ready to help it succeed. 

The lawyers of the American 
Bar Association have been work- 
ing on a program of World Peace 
Through Law. Many of them, sup- 
ported by the President and Vice- 
President of the United States and 
by many other responsible lead- 
ers and organizations, are seeking 
the repeal of the Connally res- 
ervation in the United States ad- 
herence to the International 
Court of Justice. 

To repeal this reservation would 
mean that the United States 
would accept the jurisdiction of 
the court in all international mat- 
ters; it would give up its present 
insistence that as each instance 
arises, we shall decide whether or 
not it is domestic or international 


and therefore whether we shall 
allow the court to decide the mat- 
ter. Such reservations have made 
the court comparatively ineffec- 
tive to date. 

In the field of international co- 
operation, we would also do well 
to remember the program of ex- 
change of persons which is being 
carried on between countries 
through private agencies but with 
government sanction. Our own 
denomination is co-operating with 
several other Protestant groups 
in the International Christian 
Youth Exchange program. 
Through this means young peo- 
ple, mainly of high-school age but 
some older, are traveling abroad 
for one year to live in homes of 
families in other lands. In many 
cases there is a direct exchange 
of young people between families. 

In this way young people liv- 
ing in a family of another country 
and attending the schools of that 
country learn more about the 
people, culture, and language of 
that country than they could in 
almost any other way. This pro- 
gram supported by our church is 
an important contribution to in- 
ternational understanding. 


IV. World disarmament 


Rupert refers to the experience 
of Peter and Jesus in the garden 
when the soldiers came to seize 
him. In recounting the story, let 
us recognize fully that force and 
violence do make a difference in 
our world. But let us also remem- 
ber that Jesus would not let Peter 
defend him with the sword. We 
may well ask, Was there ever a 
more worthy cause for which the 
sword might be lifted? 

The further question arises: Is 
it possible to defend or further 
spiritual values effectively by 
military force? If it has been pos- 
sible in the past, is it possible to- 
day when such means involve nu- 
clear missiles and possibly bio- 
logical and chemical warfare? 

We are critical of the Commu- 
nists for their support of the prop- 
osition that the end justifies the 
means, that any methods that will 
further the end are justified. We 
disagree with this thesis because 
we believe that the means one 


uses tends to predetermine the 
end one achieves. Today’s arms 
race, the unlimited violence of 
nuclear weapons, and the indis- 
criminate effect of biological and 
chemical warfare render virtually 
impossible the achievement of 
justice or even the defense of ex- 
isting justice. 

Shortly after World War II, the 
late Secretary of State John Fos- 
ter Dulles pointed out that during 
World War I, the Communists 
gained control of nearly 200 mil- 
lion people and during and im- 
mediately after World War II 
they gained control of some 700 
million more. He continued, “In 
time of war, human liberty wilts 
and totalitarianism spreads like a 
green bay tree. No one who is 
sincerely anti-communist can be 
complacent about war unless pas- 
sion dominates his reason.” 

These considerations lead us 
again and again to the conclusion 
set forth by the General Confer- 
ence of The Methodist Church: 
“Our objective must be nothing 
less than the abolition of the use 
of war by nations. . .. Only com- 
plete disarmament, involving both 
nuclear and conventional weap- 
ons, down to the levels required 
for internal policing will deprive 
nations of the tools of war.” 

After deploring “the tendency 
of governments and individuals 
to discredit any proposal for dis- 
armament not made by them- 
selves,” the General Conference 
suggested five steps in addition to 
the effort for universal disarma- 
ment. These include (a) “perma- 
nent cessation of all nuclear tests 
by all nuclear powers,” (b) “an 
international agreement establish- 
ing a United Nations agency for 
cooperative exploration of outer 
space and a control system to as- 
sure the use of outer space for 
peaceful purposes only,” (c) the 
expansion of “peaceful uses of 
nuclear energy” and “the estab- 
lishment of an effective inspection 
system,” (d) all reasonable steps 
to reduce the danger of war by 
miscalculation, accident, or mis- 
take, and (e) the devotion of any 
substantial savings from disarma- 
ment to the development of un- 
derdeveloped countries. 
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V. Individuals and peace 

World peace, although it may 
seem remote to many, is very per- 
sonal to each one of us. Each of 
us is involved, not only for him- 
self, but for his children and his 
children’s children. 

We who are part of a world 
church, which stretches across 
time and space, need to feel a re- 
lation to our fellow Christians 
that is more important to us than 
even our relationship to our gov- 
ernment or to our fellow country- 
men generally. Do the members 
of your group really feel this? 
Think together about the nature 
of the Christian church, and then 
ask if the members of your group 
agree that there should be this 
close sense of fellowship. Perhaps 
then we can see that Christians 
have a special responsibility to 
hold the world together when 
others may be driving it apart. 

Individuals and groups alike in 
the Christian church need to un- 
dertake thorough study of the 
very difficult issues involved in 
matters of foreign policy, arma- 
ments, and international econom- 
ics. Such a study of issues should 
result in some clear-cut judg- 
ments and some definite action. 

An individual who faces the 
possibility of military service 
should follow the recommenda- 
tion of the General Conference 
that: “Faced by the dilemma of 
participation in war, he must de- 
cide prayerfully before God what 
is to be his course of action in re- 
lation thereto. What the Christian 
citizen may not do is to obey men 
rather than God, or overlook the 
degree of compromise in our best 
acts, or gloss over the sinfulness 
of war. The Church must hold 
within its fellowship persons who 
sincerely differ at this point of 
critical decision, call all to re- 
pentance, mediate to all God’s 
mercy, minister to all in Christ’s 
name.” 

The Methodist Church through 
its general agencies is prepared to 
render all possible assistance to 
individual Methodists who con- 
scientiously object to service in 
the military forces. This includes 
information on law and procedure, 
advice concerning their rights, as- 
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sistance in presenting their claims, 
and support in securing its recog- 
nition. 

At the same time the church 
seeks to minister to its young men 
and women who are willing to 
serve in the military forces. Ef- 
forts are made to provide pre- 
induction counseling and to assist 
young people in deciding on wise 
use of leisure time and standards 
of conduct. 

In carrying out these responsi- 
bilities the Division of Peace and 
World Order of the General Board 
of Christian Social Concerns, with 
co-operation from the Commission 
on Chaplains, is prepared to assist 
Methodist conscientious objec- 
tors. The Commission on Chap- 
lains, supported by the Commis- 
sion on Camp Activities and the 
efforts of local churches, seeks to 
minister to the religious needs of 
Methodists and others in the mili- 
tary forces. 

Attention is called to materials 
available from these agencies and 
to the film Alternatives available 
on a rental basis from any Cokes- 
bury store (24 minutes; color; 
$7.50) which presents information 
on conscientious objection and ob- 
jectors. 


INVOLVING THE GROUP 


To gain information for the 
group, members may be assigned 
to write embassies in Washing- 
ton or delegations to the United 
Nations in New York asking what 
that particular government be- 
lieves to be the primary problem 
standing in the way of peace and 
international justice. 

Your group may indicate some 
particular interest in the issue of 
conscientious objection. If so, in- 
dividual persons or small commit- 
tees may work on drafting what 
may be called the case for con- 
scientious objection and the case 
for conscientious participation. 
This should not be done in an ef- 
fort to stimulate debate but rather 
to see the grounds on which 
Christians in each group take 
their position. Suggestions of ref- 
erence material for such a project 
can be obtained from the Division 
of Peace and World Order, 100 
Maryland Avenue, N.E., Wash- 


ington 2, D.C. The material pre- 
pared should be presented to the 
entire group for its consideration. 

Let it be pointed out, however, 
that this is not an effort to secure 
agreement of the whole group, 
but rather it is an effort to achieve 
better understanding of the re- 
spective positions and to stimulate 
thought and discussion among 
group members. 


In CoNCLUSION 


One often hears the remark 
that, after all, the peace of God 
within our hearts is all that we 
can hope for in this world. In a 
sense this is true, but in another 
sense this is too limited. 

You will remember that the 
General Conference declared that 
“peace is the gift of God but it 
is appropriated by man only 
through the practice of love and 
cooperation. The peace of God 
cannot be contained within any 
one nation, economic system, or 
religion. To be a stable and last- 
ing reality, it must become uni- 
versal.” 

In short, we need to understand 
that God’s creative power and 
continually active will are the real 
bases of our hope for peace. Only 
as we seek to discover his will and 
to act upon it can we create the 
conditions in human society 
which make for peace. 

Perhaps as leader you will want 
to emphasize at the very close 
these words of the General Con- 
ference: “While the ultimate aim 
of the Christian mission is the 
conversion of the world, the 
urgent need to establish the con- 
ditions of peace calls for the im- 
mediate unremitting efforts of 
Christians and _ non-Christians 
alike.” 

You may wish to use this 
prayer: “O Almighty God, we 
turn to thee in the time of trouble. 
Direct the course of our world; 
lead the nations into likeminded- 
ness and fellowship; prosper all 
counsels which make for the es- 
tablishment and maintenance of 
rightful and abiding peace; 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen.” 1 


1From The Book of Worship for Church 
and Home; used by permission of The Method- 
ist Publishing House. 
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DECEMBER I1: 


All God's Children Got Rights 


LEADER’S HELPS / HERMAN WILL, JR. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Methodists Speak on Social 
Concerns contains the official 
church position on race as well 
as other statements on social con- 
cerns. The Methodist Church ard 
Race contains a briefer statement. 
Another valuable item is The 
Bible Speaks on Race. See page 
31 for sources of these and other 
materials. 

Other materials valuable for 
this session are: 

Racism in Suburbia: A Con- 
structive Answer by Galal Kern- 
ahan, reprinted from The Chris- 
tian Century of April 10, 1957, 
5 cents each, quantity prices on 
request, from The American Jew- 
ish Committee, Community Rela- 
tions Service, 165 Fast 56th Street, 
New York 22, New York. 

“When a Negro Moves Next 
Door,” by Elsworth E. Rosen with 
Arnold Nicholson, has been re- 
printed from The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, April 4, 1959. Copies 
are available at 10 cents each from 
many human-relations agencies, 
including Community Relations 
Service listed above. 

The Myths of Racial Integra- 
tion, a pamphlet published by the 
American Jewish Congress, 15 
East 84th Street, New York 28, 
New York, is available on request. 

The group will be interested 
also in the special resolutions 
adopted by the General Confer- 
ence on the sit-in movement, 
church-state relationships, reli- 
gion and the public schools, re- 
ligious discrimination, freedom of 
conscience, freedom of the pulpit, 
and attacks upon churches and 
churchmen. 

Additional material can be ob- 
tained from Protestants and Other 
Americans United for Separation 
of Church and State, 1633 Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue, N.W., Wash- 


ington 6, D.C.; and the American 
Civil Liberties Union, 170 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 10, New York. 

The official agency of The Meth- 
odist Church charged with respon- 
sibility in this area is the Division 
of Human Relations and Eco- 
nomic Affairs of the General 
Board of Christian Social Con- 
cerns, 100 Maryland Avenue, N.E., 
Washington 2, D.C. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Great political documents of 
freedom 
II. The Christian call to freedom 
III. The source of human rights 
IV. The rising demand for human 
rights 
V. Christian bases for freedom 


To BrEcIN 


December 10, 1960, was the 
twelfth anniversary of the adop- 
tion of the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights by the United 
Nations General Assembly. This 
day is observed in many countries 
of the world as Human Rights 
Day. 

The Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights is neither a law nor 
a constitution nor a bill of rights 
in the strict sense of the word. 
It is a declaration of goals and 
aspirations of the nations that 
drafted it and voted for it. 

Its significance lies in its effect 
on recent constitutions and on the 
fundamental law of many coun- 
tries. Scores of nations have in- 
corporated all or part of the pro- 
visions of the Universal Declara- 
tion in their organic law. 

You may wish to obtain a copy 
of the Universal Declaration from 
the Service Department, 100 
Maryland Avenue, N.E., Washing- 
ton 2, D.C. (5 cents each; $3 per 
100), and read selected portions 
to the group. 


How To PRocEED 
I. Great political documents of 
freedom 

The history of human freedom 
contains several important land- 
marks. Perhaps the first and best 
known of these is the Magna Carta 
in which the nobles of England 
won certain rights from King 
John (1215). It opened the door 
to the formation of a parliament 
and the later development of par- 
liamentary democracy in Britain 
and the United States. 

The Declaration of Independ- 
ence in 1776, the Constitution of 
the United States drafted in 1787, 
and the Bill of Rights added in 
1789 are among the important 
landmarks in American history. 
Somewhat later came the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation on January 
1, 1863. The one hundredth anni- 
versary of this event will receive 
wide observance during the next 
two years. 

Among the more modern docu- 
ments of human freedom and 
progress are the Preamble to the 
Charter of the United Nations and 
the Universal Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights. Note the broad sweep 
of the rights described in the dec- 
laration. The political rights come 
as no surprise to us, but the right 
to education as well as to certain 
social and economic rights may 
come as a surprise. Nonetheless, 
we in the United States are pro- 
gressively recognizing these rights 
by legislation and government 
policy on many levels. 

Efforts to assure freedom 
through the United Nations are 
continuing. Several years ago the 
International Labor Organization 
voted to make a study of forced 
labor or involuntary servitude 
throughout the world. One of the 
major items included in the study 
was the compulsory labor camps 
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used by the Soviet Union as a 
form of punishment. 

Although denied the opportu- 
nity of entering the Soviet Union 
to make the study, the ILO staff 
interviewed hundreds of refugees 
and escapees from Soviet territory 
who had served in these camps. 
These included citizens of the 
Soviet Union as well as persons 
from other countries. 

The extensive data gathered in 
this research was published by 
the ILO and received world-wide 
attention. It was recognized as 
being carefully documented ma- 
terial produced by an impartial 
international agency. 

Although certainly  Stalin’s 
death had more effect on the 
policy change than did the ILO 
report, the report did help by 
contributing to a Soviet govern- 
ment announcement that it was 
closing its camps and abandoning 
this system of compulsory labor. 
While we do not have exact in- 
formation to indicate that all the 
camps have been closed, there is 
evidence of a drastic reduction in 
the number of camps and their in- 
mates. 

Recently the International 
Labor Organization voted to make 
a study of freedom of association. 
The first two invitations for carry- 
ing out the study came from 
the Soviet Union and the United 
States, although other countries 
are now being studied. The results 
will soon be published. 

This study dealt in particular 
with the freedom of workers in 
labor unions. The exact form the 
unions take and the extent of 
their freedom from governmental 
influence were aspects of the 
problem studied by the ILO. 
Again, this should make an im- 
portant contribution to world in- 
formation and public opinion. 


II. The Christian call to freedom 


The famous selection from 
Isaiah which Jesus used in the 
synagogue describes his commis- 
sion. It contained a clear call for 
the liberation of men from many 
kinds of bondage. 

Persons familiar with the Bible 
will recognize the meaning of the 
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Christian gospel in terms of free- 
dom. It means freedom from strict 
obedience to the law, stressing 
salvation through grace rather 
than through legalistic compliance 
with a set of rules. It means 
a release from a narrow, restric- 
tive religion to one with real free- 
dom for the individual and a 
strong outreach and appeal to 
others. 

We also know that this free- 
dom meant a freedom from those 
narrow attitudes that led to cul- 
tural, racial, and religious dis- 
crimination on the part of the 
Jews against non-Jews. 

However, we should be clear 
in understanding that Christian 
freedom brings release not only 
from oppressive government and 
restrictive religion but also from 
the twin threats of materialism 
and conformity. A Christian is to 
be free for a purpose. That pur- 
pose includes loyalty to a Master 
who rejects a materialistic basis 
for life and who calls for men 
to be transformed rather than 
conformed to this world. 

You may ask your group mem- 
bers whether, in the teaching of 
the Christian church, they have 
truly caught the full message of 
freedom that Christianity brings. 
Perhaps this is sensed more com- 
pletely by people to whom we send 
missionaries and who are freed 
from more obvious forms of op- 
pression and bondage, whether 
governmental, cultural, or reli- 
gious. Here is the Christian mis- 
sionary enterprise’s contribution 
to the great move for national in- 
dependence and individual free- 
dom around the world. 


III. The source of human rights 


The belief that an individual is 
subservient to the state from 
which all his rights, privileges, 
and social benefits flow is some- 
times called “statism.” It is en- 
couraging to note that through 
the ages men have sought to free 
themselves from this type of re- 
striction on human freedom. 

In Western democracies the 
idea of the rights of men rests 
upon our understanding of natural 
law. This might best be described 
as God-given law that men seek 


to apprehend by earnest effort 
and to enact into statutory law. 
Under this idea the rights of men 
do not flow from the state, but 
the government nonetheless is ex- 
pected to use its powers to pro- 
tect the rights of those who dwell 
within it. 

The religious approach to the 
question of human rights: envi- 
sions man as a child of God from 
whom he derives his very exist- 
ence as well as his essential rights. 

Since God has created man in 
his own spiritual image, he wishes 
to grant him freedom for the full- 
est possible realization of self. 
This is not to enable individuals 
to use this freedom for selfish 
ends but to seek voluntarily to 
do God’s will and strengthen his 
Kingdom. 

Protestantism in particular has 
contributed to this thinking con- 
cerning the source of human 
rights. It has envisioned man as 
both sinful and good. As Reinhold 
Niebuhr suggests, there is enough 
good in man to make democracy 
possible and enough evil to make 
it necessary. 


IV. The rising demand for human 
rights 


If we read our newspapers and 
listen to radio and television, we 
must all be aware of the rising 
demand for human rights on the 
part of minorities around the 
world. There is also a rising tide 
of public opinion in their behalf. 

What attitudes should Chris- 
tians take toward this insistence 
that equal rights be granted with- 
out discrimination to everyone? 

What attitude can Christians 
take other than that of granting 
full dignity to all human beings? 
Is not this at the very heart of 
the Christian message? 

Why are these things happen- 
ing in our world? Could it be 
that men are recognizing finally 
that they are men and not slaves? 
The Christian gospel has taught 
men that they are all children of 
God, that God does not play fa- 
vorites, that God is no respecter 
of persons, that he loves all equal- 
ly, and that he wants all to live 
in justice and brotherhood. 

From such teachings has come 
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the inspiration for minorities to 
walk erect instead of cowering, 
cringing, or fawning. Since God 
has created them in his own spir- 
itual image, they feel called to 
act as free men, as his children. 
They, therefore, are striving for a 
world of freedom, of justice, and 
of brotherhood. 

None of this justifies the use 
of methods of violence, hatred, 
or counterdiscrimination by op- 
pressed groups. When such is the 
response, we need to discover 
whether the majority or a minor- 
ity is responsible. 

Here is a serious question for 
every Christian: If we do not de- 
sire for all full dignity and equal 
rights without discrimination, a 
society where men can live in 
justice and brotherhood with each 
other, can we call ourselves Chris- 
tian? Do we not need to re-ex- 
amine ourselves to see to what 
extent totalitarian or pagan ideas 
have gripped our minds and 
spirits? 

Christians ought to act as 
brothers to other men because 
Christ died for them and through 
his redeeming love has led them 
to seek for all men what they 
would seek for themselves. 

For those who think that these 
words are directed to a particular 
section or group in the United 
States, let me point out that the 
problem of discrimination in hous- 
ing in the Northern cities is as 
acute as the problem of segrega- 
tion in the public schools of the 
















The Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights expresses 
the high ideals and aspira- 
tions of the human family. 
December 10, 1960, marks 
the twelfth anniversary of 
the adoption of the docu- 
ment, 


Deep South. The exploitation of 
Negroes by the owners of sub- 
standard housing and discrimina- 
tion against them in employment 
in the North is just as serious a 
problem as refusal to allow 
Negroes to register to vote in the 
South. 

Since the end of World War II 
nearly thirty nations have gained 
their independence from colonial 
rule. Over 700 million people, one 
fourth of the world’s population, 
have come to the position of self- 
government in the last fifteen 
years. 

Let us remember that of every 
1,000 persons in the world, 303 
are white and 697 are persons of 
color. Yet 30 per cent of the world 
has dominated most of the other 
70 per cent of the world for cen- 
turies. The white race has been 
certain of its own superiority and 
has not hesitated to impose its 
rule and even its culture upon 
other peoples. Choice agricultural 
land and rich mineral resources 
have been taken by white owners. 
The people in whose lands these 
have been found have benefited 
comparatively little from their 
exploitation. 

To all this the white man for 
centuries added the terrible curse 
of human slavery. Even when he, 
with a guilty conscience, finally 
ended this human bondage, he 
sought cther methods of asserting 
his dominance and benefiting from 
the labor of uneducated and re- 
pressed racial groups. 
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However, the victories of Japan 
during the early stages of World 
War II demonstrated that men of 
color could conquer white military 
forces. Men in India, fortunately 
by nonviolence, demonstrated that 
they could throw off the domina- 
tion of Western whites. 

People in underdeveloped areas 
are seeking an end to the poverty, 
the feudalism, and the economic 
injustice which have plagued 
them. They are seeking freedom 
from illness, from hunger, and 
from ignorance. This great up- 
surge of humankind has well been 
described as the “revolution of ris- 
ing expectations.” 

In what role will the United 
States cast itself in this world- 
wide struggle against the vestiges 
of racism and exploitation? 

Will the Soviet Union be the 
one to lend support to colonial 
peoples seeking self-government 
and to send economic assistance 
to nations striving to improve the 
level of life of their people? 

Or will the United States, rec- 
ognizing its own great contribu- 
tion to the demand for self-deter- 
mination and the example of eco- 
nomic progress which it has 
set, reclaim its leadership of forces 
working for political freedom and 
economic justice? 

At the time of this writing, this 
issue is posed in Africa with acute- 
ness, with violence, with bitter- 
ness. We are facing it in certain 
countries in Latin America. It ex- 
presses itself in various parts of 
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the Middle East. South Asia and 
Southeast Asia also pose this ques- 
tion. 

A story from the Congo illus- 
trates the acuteness of the race 
issue in this connection. Some re- 
bellious Congolese soldiers were 
walking over Americans whom 
they had forced to lie on the 
ground. When it was pointed out 
to them by other Congolese that 
these were Americans and not 
Belgians, their only reply was, 
“They’re white, aren’t they?” 

Finally, we must safeguard 
freedom at home. We need to be 
alert against the growth of com- 
munist strength within the United 
States. We must also be alert to 
those who in the name of sup- 
pressing communism would de- 
prive others of their freedom. 

At many points the House of 
Representatives Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee has acted irre- 
sponsibly in placing in its files un- 
verified information containing 
false charges against individuals 
and organizations. In turn it has 
allowed persons from outside the 
committee to examine the files and 
to spread this false information in 
unjustified attacks on church or- 
ganizations and individuals. 

It was to help check this kind 
of conduct that Bishop G. Bromley 
Oxnam, now retired, asked for 
an opportunity to appear before 
the-committee. The committee al- 
lowed him only a few minutes to 
make his own presentation and 
again tried to attack him with ma- 
terial from its files which was in 
many cases inaccurate. It at- 
tempted to prevent his introduc- 
tion of evidence to rebut their 
arguments. A full account of this 
experience is contained in his 
book, I Protest, which is now out 
of print but may be available 
from your library. 

Let us remember that civil 
liberties are an important aspect 
of democratic freedom and what 
we sometimes call “the American 
way of life.” It was against this 
sort of infringement of human 
rights that our political fore- 
fathers struggled. Let us who pro- 
fess to understand the real mean- 
ing of freedom strive to maintain 
freedom in our own land. 
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V. Christian bases for freedom 


The obligation of Christians to 
obey God above all is at the very 
heart of the Christian concern 
for freedom. In the eyes of the 
Christian, unless a man is free to 
obey God, he is not truly free. 

A Christian understanding of 
freedom also must lead to a re- 
spect for others and their right to 
freedom. This is fundamental to 
the Protestant conception of re- 
ligious freedom and, for that mat- 
ter, all freedom. 

Those who do not subscribe to 
this essentially democratic con- 
ception are willing to use freedom 
to achieve their own ends. When 
they achieve. power, however, 
they are ready to deny freedom to 
those who wish to exercise it but 
who disagree with them. 

The Roman Catholic Church, 
particularly in Latin countries, 
has proclaimed openly the doc- 
trine that when Catholics become 
a substantial majority of the popu- 
lation, they will deny freedom to 
other religious groups to propa- 
gate their ideas and beliefs. Where 
they have become powerful, this 
is exactly what they have pro- 
ceeded to do. This situation pre- 
vails in Spain today, and it has 
prevailed in Colombia in South 
America in the recent past. 

On the other hand, it is interest- 
ing to note that the same practice 
is followed by Communists who 
demand civil liberties for them- 
selves. If they gain power (by 
democratic or undemocratic meth- 
ods), they immediately act to 
deny such freedom to those who 
disagree with their position. 

Protestants and others who are 
genuinely democratic will stand 
for the right to freedom at all 
times for all persons, including 
those with whom they disagree. 
This is why the American Civil 
Liberties Union requires that 
no one serve as an officer unless 
he subscribes to civil liberties for 
all persons at all times. 

A final point of interest in re- 
gard to freedom is our religious 
understanding of the nature of 
man. Man, being fallible, ought 
never to be given absolute au- 
thority over his fellows. In free- 
dom we find a check upon human 


error and an opportunity of con- 
tinuing the search for truth. 


INVOLVING THE GROUP 


You may wish to consider as- 
signing to one or more members 
of your group further investiga- 
tion concerning the number of 
nations which have gained inde- 
pendence in recent years as well 
as those countries which are yet to 
gain their freedom in the years 
just ahead. Such information can 
be obtained by writing to the 
Trusteeship Division of the United 
Nations, New York, New York; 
to the embassies of such countries 
as France, Belgium, United King- 
dom, Portugal, Netherlands, 
Spain, at Washington, D.C.; to 
the Department of State, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C.; and to such organiza- 
tions as the American Committee 
on Africa, 801 Second Avenue, 
New York 17, New York. 

A brief report on the develop- 
ing situation regarding colonial 
freedom may well prove very en- 
lightening to your group. 

You may want to have the 
group list limitations on freedom 
that they regard as good and as 
bad, giving their reasons. 

Still another project of interest 
for a committee or a panel would 
be to discover points of similarity 
between the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights and the 
United States Constitution and 
Bill of Rights. What rights does 
the United Nations describe which 
are not in the Constitution and 
the Bill of Rights? What rights, 
if any, do the Constitution and 
Bill of Rights describe which are 
not in the Universal Declaration? 


In CLOSING 


To a Christian, freedem is not 
identical with liberty. To some 
extent liberty suggests unre- 
strained and undirected action in 
the absence of external control. 

To a Christian, freedom funda- 
mentally comes from God and 
carries with it a purpose. It must 
be marked with responsibility 
rather than irresponsibility. 

In closing you may suggest that 
each individual. in the group 
examine his own contribution to 
extending freedom in our world. 
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DECEMBER 18: 


An Expanding Ministry . 
For a Changing World 


LEADER'S HELPS / HERMAN WILL, JR. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Some persons inside and out- 
side the church oppose the Chris- 
tian church assuming responsi- 
bility for an expanding ministry 
in this changing world. 

On page 19 of Methodists Speak 
on Social Concerns a statement 
appears regarding recent attacks 
upon churches and churchmen. 

The General Conference spe- 
cifically stated that it regretted 
any Methodists contributing 
money or leadership to organiza- 
tions that utilize the “guilt by 
association” and “fellow-traveler” 
approaches “as they stir up un- 
justified suspicion and develop 
unfounded fears.” 

The General Conference called 
attention to the general rule of 
The Methodist Church concern- 
ing “uncharitable or unprofitable 
conversation, particularly speak- 
ing evil of magistrates and min- 
isters.” It then called upon any 
organization that has charges to 
make against any Methodist to 
make them through church courts. 

The conflict to which the Gen- 
eral Conference referred is essen- 
tially one over the proper func- 
tion of the Christian faith and 
the Christian church in society. 
Materials on this subject, as well 
as further information on the at- 
tacks on the churches and their 
leadership, can be obtained from 
the National Council of Churches, 
475 Riverside Drive, New York 
27, New York, and from the Di- 
vision of Human Relations and 
Economic Affairs, 100 Maryland 
Avenue, N.E., Washington 2, D.C. 

Christian Responsibility for 
Freedom (see page 31) gives case 
histories, and related theological 


discussion, of churches which at 
first moved forward in dealing 
with social problems and then, 
because of internal or external 
oppression, allowed their witness 
in this field to be stifled. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Christians challenge their so- 
ciety 
II. Nineteenth-century piety 
III. The local church and social 
progress 


IV. Evangelism and a way of life 


To BEGIN 


In the first century the gospel 
of the Christians was looked upon 
by others as a scandal. The very 
idea that a great religious leader 
would have been crucified was 
unbelievable to many who thought 
in terms of respectability. 

The early Christian church did 
not consider that its main task 
was to be respectable. It felt 
bound to preach the gospel of 
Jesus Christ. It felt compelled to 
tell of the Crucifixion through 
which was manifested the redeem- 
ing love of God in Jesus Christ. 
With joy it spoke of the Resurrec- 
tion and of the triumph over sin 
and death. 

But in our day and age, how 
many Christians glory in referring 
to the gospel in these direct, un- 
varnished terms? Furthermore, 
how many see the gospel as good 
news for the poor, for those who 
are rejected by society, for the 
disreputable and the sinful? 

Can the Christian church con- 
tinue to be the true church if it 
increasingly becomes an upper 
middle-class institution and fails 
to reach important sections of our 


society with its message? You 
may pose this question to the 
group as you begin the lesson. 


How To PRocEED 
I. Christians challenge their so- 
ciety 

The role of the Church as being 
in tension with the society around 
it needs to be better understood 
by more Christians. The Church 
cannot be identified with any 
existing social order or economic 
system. With the Bible in hand 
and with the gospel as the heart 
of its message the Church stands 
in judgment on all human conduct 
and social organization. 

Therefore, even as society is 
marked by man’s inhumanity to 
man, by injustice and exploita- 
tion, by crime and warfare, the 
Christian church seeks not only 
to bind up society’s wounds but 
also to redeem society. It calls for 
the repentance of individual men 
as well as of entire groups and 
nations for their rebellion against 
God and his will. 

Christians are called to preach 
the high demands of the gospel of 
Christ and to point out fearlessly 
the failures of men to match the 
teachings of the Master. Only as 
they do this will the tension 
placed upon society be effective 
in drawing it upward from ‘its 
present evil state into a better 
day. 

In the years immediately fol- 
lowing Christ’s days on earth, the 
Christians waited expectantly for 
the end of the world. Now Chris- 
tians are working to prevent the 
end of the world through a nu- 
clear war. 

The early Christians challenged 
their society in many ways. 
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Rupert points out that they 
treated the poor, the widows, and 
the orphans with kindness. Also 
they emphasized the sanctity of 
monogamous marriage, respect 
for women, a different treatment 
and possible freedom for slaves, 
and not only reluctance but even 
refusal to participate in military 
service. 

As we look at their experience 
and the treatment accorded them, 
we can be sure that they did not 
enjoy the “peace of mind” that 
some churchmen currently seem 
bent upon seeking. 

To be hauled before authorities 
and warned against speaking of 
Christ is hardly conducive to 
one’s peace of mind. To be thrown 
in jail or shipwrecked or stoned 
is not likely to produce a calm 
and peaceful existence. When the 
gospel is preached truthfully and 
fearlessly, it is indeed revolution- 
ary in its effect upon the life of 
individuals and of society. 

As we have mentioned earlier, 
the founder of Methodism, John 
Wesley, was active in all types of 
social welfare. He attacked the 
liquor traffic, the slave trade, the 
terrible prison conditions; and he 
thoroughly denounced war. Sure- 
ly, with Christ as our Master and 
John Wesley as the founder of our 
denomination, we have a heritage 
that gives us a deep concern for 
social problems. 


II. Nineteenth-century piety 


In the last century Protestant- 
ism generally experienced a great 
emphasis upon the sins of the 
flesh with comparatively little 
emphasis upon the sins of the 
spirit. Interestingly enough, this 
was contrary to Jesus’ emphasis. 
A reading of almost any one of 
the Gospels will show this. 

We need to conceive of the 
individual as a whole person who 
needs to be redeemed both in his 
personal life and in his social rela- 
tionships. We know from our own 
personal experience how much 
harder it is to overcome such 
sins as pride, jealousy, and self- 
ishness than various sins of per- 
sonal indulgence and immorality. 
Today the church is calling men 
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to repent of all their sins and is 
not stressing a selected few. 

Unfortunately during the last 
century there developed a tend- 
ency to identify certain economic 
traits, such as thrift, with the 
Christian faith. This practice 
tended to produce the belief that 
if one was a regular churchgoer 
and avoided the sins of the flesh, 
he would be rewarded by eco- 
nomic prosperity and the prospect 
of heaven. Even now many of 
our members believe that if they 
tithe their incomes, God will 
make certain that they prosper 
economically. 

There is no basis in fact nor in 
Christian teaching for any such 
idea. Surely the idea of a mate- 
rial reward for an attempt to live 
a Christian life was far from the 
thoughts of the early Christians. 

Some churchmen have assumed 
that the prevailing economic sys- 
tem—capitalism—is the best of 
all possible systems. They believe 
that Christians should neither be 
critical of it nor attempt to deal 
with economic issues even if ques- 
tions of justice are involved. 

At one time economic issues 
were assumed to be matters out- 
side the scope of religion, which 
was consigned to a watertight 
compartment. But a_ rebellion 
came, and men like Charles Shel- 
don wrote books like In His 
Steps. In this interesting volume 
Sheldon portrayed some _ con- 
cerned churchmen who felt that 
by ignoring the alcoholic, the un- 
employed, and the outcasts of 
society, the church was failing to 
perform a very essential part of 
its God-given ministry. 

The effect of books like Shel- 
don’s and those of Walter Rau- 
schenbusch was to knock holes in 
the watertight bulkheads that 
had been erected by those who 
wanted to keep the influence of 
religion away from large areas of 
our social life. This let the in- 
fluence of the Christian faith play 
upon all society and its problems. 
Today the church accepts in- 
creasingly its social responsi- 
bility, with only a small but vocal 
minority protesting against the 
efforts of the church to make its 
message and ministry more rele- 


vant to the daily life of the people. 

For more than fifteen years the 
social-concerns agencies of The 
Methodist Church have printed 
and distributed widely a pam- 
phlet entitled Register Christian 
Opinion. This is a congressional 
directory listing all the members 
of the House and Senate and their 
committee assignments. It also has 
suggestions on how to address 
persons in government and to com- 
municate to them one’s views. 

Registering Christian opinion 
at the point where decisions are 
being made at the time when they 
are being made has come to be 
recognized as an essential part of 
Christian witness to our troubled 
world. 


III. The local church and social 
progress 


If a church should decide to 
move backward in its stand on 
social issues, as churches have 
done at times, it might end up 
taking positions attacking social 
reforms and progress. 

Some persons attack Social 
Security legislation. Yet, remem- 
bering the tragic days of the de- 
pression of the 1930’s, who dares 
to say that 14 million unemployed 
receiving a pittance for relief or 
doing some “made” work pro- 
vided by government were ac- 
corded more just social treatment 
than they would have under a 
system of unemployment insur- 
ance and old-age pensions? 

Or consider what churches 
have done in the past. During 
World War I many of our 
churches preached hatred for the 
Germans, sold Liberty Bonds to 
support the war effort, used 
Christian pulpits to recruit sol- 
diers for one nation engaged in 
war against other nations. Who 
wants the church to go back to 
that kind of conduct? 

Some persons attack their fel- 
low Christians who seek to make 
the Christian faith and the church 
relevant to great social issues. 
Many of these attackers would 
urge the United States to isolate 
itself internationally, to get out 
of the United Nations and to force 
it to move its headquarters from 
the United States. 
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Evangelism of the world’s 
peoples is the purpose of the 
church today as it was in the 
early church. 


Do thoughtful and_ earnest 
Christians want their church to 
move in such irresponsible and 
dangerous directions? 

The second option for the 
church is to stand still amidst so- 
ciety. This is illustrated in the 
casebook, Christian Responsibil- 
ity for Freedom. This kind of 
church would only look at the 
benefits it and its members re- 
ceive from the society about 
them, with a desire to preserve 
these benefits for themselves. 
They would overlook the many 
defects in our social order and 
would preserve our economic 
order as we now have it. 

In the light of the drastic 
changes that have taken place in 
our economy in the last thirty 
years, what Christian of careful 
judgment would argue that our 
present economy must not be 
changed in any respect because of 
its peculiar Christian virtues? 

In the field of race relations, 
many persons in the North re- 
sent new people moving to their 
communities—not only Negroes 
but also persons with other na- 
tional, cultural, or religious back- 
grounds. Some wish to preserve 
patterns of segregation in the 
public schools and would have 
the church either sanction these 
patterns or say nothing about it. 

If the church is silent on such 
a matter as the denial of the free- 
dom of persons to live where they 
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choose without discrimination, or 
if the church is silent regarding 
segregation patterns in the 
schools of its community, does not 
the church thus become irrele- 
vant in regard to these issues? 

If the church is thus silent and 
irrelevant on these issues, how 
can it expect those who stand out- 
side the church to be impressed 
and attracted by its witness? 
Does not the church undermine 
its whole evangelistic effort if it 
abdicates its responsibility to 
evangelize some of the most im- 
portant areas of social life and 
experience? 

But there is a third alternative 
—the church can move forward. 
It can do so first of all by having 
an active commission on Chris- 
tian social concerns as provided 
by the 1960 General Conference. 
Under its leadership the church 
can encourage the study of social 
questions in the Woman’s Society 
of Christian Service, in the 
church school, in the Methodist 
Youth Fellowship, in the Meth- 
odist Men, in adult classes, and in 
special programs. 

The church can lend support to 
the formation of councils on hu- 
man relations in local communi- 
ties. These seek to create under- 
standing, communication, and fel- 
lowship across racial and cultural 
lines. It can encourage the open- 
ing of housing, through either 
rental or sale, to persons regard- 


less of race or religion. (An open- 
occupancy pledge used by some 
groups is available; see page 43 
for price and source.) 

Church members can study is- 
sues involved in important elec- 
tions, both party platforms, and 
the qualifications of candidates 
for office. They can concern them- 
selves with problems of alcohol- 
ism, liquor control, and _ traffic 
safety. They can join in the ob- 
servance of United Nations Week, 
World Order Sunday, and the 
effort needed for the achievement 
of universal disarmament. 

In short, in local churches we 
need to look at ourselves as we 
are, to see ourselves as we ought 
to be, and to proceed to move 
promptly and vigorously in the 
direction of a significant Christian 
social witness in our communities. 


IV. Evangelism and a way of life 


Evangelism is a purpose of the 
church today, as it was in the ear- 
ly church. But today sometimes 
only a small degree of commit- 
ment is secured or required. 

In the early church Christians 
risked their lives by joining the 
church, yet they were placed on 
trial or probation for a definite 
period before they were finally 
admitted. Today in_ soliciting 
church members too often we is- 
sue invitations to unite with a 
social group rather than issuing 
a challenge to take up a cross and 
to lift some of the load of the 
world’s sin and suffering. 

Some church leaders suggest 
that we need depth evangelism. 
This is not a superficial accept- 
ance of a verbal formula or a 
creed; it is a basic understanding 
of the Christian faith, the nature 
of the church, and the call of 
Christ to a way of life. 

Evangelism, to be meaningful, 
must be evangelism to a way of 
life. It means winning people to 
the acceptance of Jesus Christ as 
Lord of all life—including our 
racial attitudes, our drinking 
practices, our driving habits, our 
business and work practices, our 
participation in political life, and 
our attitudes toward interna- 
tional co-operation and world 
brotherhood. 
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Thus the Christian church be- 
comes not only a voice in a high- 
ly organized and pluralistic so- 
ciety but an important, relevant, 
and influential force in the com- 
munity. 

Do the members of your group 
look at the church in this way? 
Do they really want to belong to 
a Christian fellowship that makes 
these demands of its members? 
Are they ready to open every 
aspect of their lives to the trans- 
forming influence of the love of 
God manifested through Jesus 
Christ? 


INVOLVING THE GROUP 


Rupert points out the possibil- 
ity of checking old records of 
your church. The purpose would 
be to examine the kind of pro- 
gram and outreach it had in an 
earlier period. Then a compari- 
son can be made with the effec- 
tiveness of its present outreach. 

Some group members may 
undertake to learn more about 
the program of other churches 


As a background for the study 
of Christ’s Resurrection, ask one 
of your members to report on G. 
D. Yarnold’s book, Risen Indeed. 

Encourage a careful study of 1 
Corinthians 15. Examine Paul’s 
struggle to express his faith in the 
eternal in man as over against the 
temporal. 

Analyze the Fourth Gospel’s 
contribution to Christian thought 
about future life. What influence 
did Hellenistic thought have in 
molding this new conception of the 
future life? What is included in 
the Johannine idea of eternal life? 
How did this idea affect the think- 
ing of Christians about the judg- 
ment of God? about the second 
coming of Christ? 

Relate the influence of Jesus’ 
personality on the New Testament 
conviction about the future life. 
Show how he made life so mean- 
ingful and worthwhile, so wealthy 
with fresh significance and pur- 
pose, that there was in it a quality 
of living essentially timeless and 
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in your community. Which ones 
have significant influence in the 
lives of persons and of your town 
or city? If your church is in a 
rural area, how effective have the 
churches in your region been in 
ministering to these families? 
Some members of your group 
may interview leading educators, 
editors, businessmen, labor lead- 
ers, and farm organization offi- 
cials to secure their frank judg- 
ment of the effectiveness of the 
church in your community. If 
frank answers can be obtained, 
they may throw much light on 
what your church should be do- 
ing. On the other hand, in some 
cases you may simply secure a 
reflection of what the individual 
conceives his own self-interest to 
be so far as church activities are 
concerned. Nonetheless, this ef- 
fort might have valuable results. 


In CLOSING 


In addition to summarizing 
some of the major points raised in 
the lesson, you will want to bring 


ADVANCED STUDIES 
(Continued from page 21) 


eternal. Note the general impres- 
sion of the New Testament that 
here is a quality of life which has 
nothing to do with death. 
Emphasize that, even though 
the accounts of the Resurrection 
differ, the central witness is clear 
and compelling, namely, that 
Christ is alive. Ask one of your 
group to report on Leslie Weath- 
erhead’s The Resurrection and the 
Life. Discuss the relevance of the 
Resurrection to our living. 


~ Conclusion 

We have explored the develop- 
ment of biblical ideas and sought 
to relate them to our faith and 
practice. We have discovered that 
the Bible is a dynamic book and 
relevant to contemporary situa- 
tions. There is a real sense in 
which the adventure on which we 
have embarked will never end. It 
has kindled within us a desire to 
continue to live with the Bible, 
and it has stirred new insights 
that we shall strive to practice. 


out some main points of disagree- 
ment within the group or perhaps 
some of the uncertainty or some 
questions that the members felt. 
Rupert suggests the idea of a 
Christian Social Quotient. Of 
course, as he indicates, this would 
be a matter more properly con- 
sidered by individuals in thought- 
ful, private meditation. 

In conclusion, let it be pointed 
out that the church’s great task is 
to be relevant as it witnesses to its 
gospel. Donald Soper of England 
has suggested that our great 
trouble as churchmen is that we 
are always answering the ques- 
tions nobody is asking. 

Too often we answer questions 
for which we find easy answers 
rather than the tough ones that 
people are actually facing. Also 
we like to deal with questions 
for which we feel we have answers 
well worked out, instead of wres- 
tling with questions for which 
there may be no immediate an- 
swers and for which the church 
must continue to search diligently. 


» Books* 

A Guide to Understanding the 
Bible, by Harry Emerson Fosdick; 
Harper and Brothers, 1957; $5; 
paper, $1.75. 

The Idea of the Holy, by Rudolf 
Otto, translated by John W. Har- 
vey; Oxford University Press, 
1950; paper, $1.75. 

Risen Indeed, by G. D. Yarnold; 
Oxford University Press, 1959; 
$2.25. 

The Resurrection and the Life, 
by Leslie D. Weatherhead; Abing- 
don Press, 1953; $1. 

I Believe in Immortality, by 
John Sutherland Bonnell; Abing- 
don Press, 1959; $1.25. 


p> January-March 

The next study in this series will 
be based on A Layman’s Guide to 
Protestant Theology, by William 
Hordern (The Macmillan Com- 
pany; $3.50) .* 


* These books are available from any Cokes- 
bury store. 
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DECEMBER 25: 


Our Mandate 


LEADER’S HELPS Sa HERMAN WILL, JR. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


In connection with this last 
lesson in the unit, you may wish 
to obtain certain resource mate- 
rial that will point out possible 
courses of action and provide ma- 
terials for future study. 

The Modern Samaritan, by Clair 
M. Cook, deals thoroughly with 
some major social issues and gives 
the basis for Christian concern. 
See page 31. 

Suggested Resolution, Open 
Occupancy Covenant and Ap- 
proach is available from Board of 
Christian Social Concerns, 1500 
Kales Building, 76 West Adams, 
Detroit 26, Michigan; 5 cents per 
copy, 10 copies for 25 cents plus 
postage. This has been used by a 
number of churches. 

A few years ago the National 
Council of Churches published a 
series of volumes dealing with 
various aspects of our economy in 
relation to Christian ethics. The 
results of these studies were sum- 
marized in a paperback book en- 
titled, Ethics in a Business Society 
(see page 31). This book has 
served with very good results as a 
study manual for adult groups, in- 
cluding men’s organizations, which 
wish to go into this very difficult 
question that troubles so many 
sincere Christians. 

Finally, before presenting this 
lesson to your group, you may 
wish to confer with your pastor 
and the chairman of your com- 
mission on Christian social con- 
cerns regarding the possibility of 
presenting the Social Creed to the 
entire congregation, perhaps in 
connection with a Sunday worship 
service. If your pastor is inter- 
ested, you could suggest to your 
group that they could undertake 





* Send your World Service offering to your 
conference treasurer promptly. 


this project as one way to follow 
through on this lesson series. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. What is Christian social ac- 

tion? 

II. The call to serve and act 

III. The church in today’s world 

IV. The commission on Christian 
social concerns 

V. Needed: a 
through 


To BEGIN 

Since this is Christmas Sunday, 
you may wish to relate the subject 
to the occasion. One way to do this 
would be to read the opening pas- 
sages in the Gospel of Luke, par- 
ticularly the Magnificat. Some of 
these passages definitely indicate 
that Jesus’ coming was to be to 
all men and that distinctions of 
wealth and power would be as 
naught to him. 

There are deep implications for 
Christian social concern and jus- 
tice in these verses that precede 
the story of the birth of Christ. 


good follow- 


How To PROCEED 
I. What is Christian social action? 


Rupert quotes a definition of 
Christian social action by Herman 
Reissig of the staff of the Council 


for Christian Social Action of the 


United Church of Christ (former- 
ly the Congregational-Christian 
Churches and the Evangelical and 
Reformed Church). 

The distinctions Dr. Reissig 
makes between social service and 
social action are significant. We 
must admit, however, there could 
well be some instances where a 
certain course could involve both 
service and action. Both aspects 
are essential to the total Christian 
witness. 

In further explanation we might 
point out that the good Samaritan 


(World Service Sunday*) 


rendered what was _ essentially 
social service in picking up the 
man who had been beaten and 
taking him to an inn.for proper 
care and rest. However, a sense of 
moral responsibility might well 
have led him to take steps to per- 
suade the authorities to provide 
proper patrols along the highway 
in an effort to prevent further 
holdups and beatings. In addition, 
he might have tried to find out 
why the holdup men were en- 
gaged in such activities and 
whether something could be done 
to involve them in constructive 
economic pursuits instead of high- 
way robbery. 

At the same time, it is certain 
that the good Samaritan per- 
formed an absolutely necessary 
task in picking up the beaten man 
and helping him to recover from 
his wounds. 

Do the members of your group 
see the difference between social 
service and social action, and do 
they agree that Christians have a 
responsibility to undertake social 
action to eliminate the conditions 
that give rise to a need for social 
service? Can your group give 
illustrations of Christian social 
service and Christian social action 
with which they are familiar? 


II. The call to serve and act 


The call for Methcdists to con- 
cern themselves about these mat- 
ters does not rest simply in the 
recommendation in the Discipline 
of The Methodist Church that the 
Social Creed be presented to the 
congregation at least once a year 
and that other frequent references 
be made to it. This is only a meth- 
od of reminding Methodists of a 
prior call that has been laid upon 
them. 

The call to Christian service and 
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Artist: Attributed to Velasquez 


Metropolitan Museum of Art 


“The Adoration of the Shepherds” 


action comes clearly from Jesus 
Christ himself. When we join the 
church and accept Jesus Christ as 
Lord and Savior and state that we 
shall endeavor to live by the New 
Testament standard of conduct, 
we are committing ourselves to a 
way of life which involves both 
Christian service and Christian 
action. 

Even as Christ states his author- 
ity without any doubt or hesita- 
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tion, he also issues a command for 
Christians to go forth into the 
world and to minister in his name. 
His ministry is a broad one and is 
not limited in spirit nor in fact to 
any narrow form of service. This 
very clear directive is given in 
Matthew 28: 18-20. 

To be sure, we human beings do 
not create the kingdom of God on 
earth, but neither can it come 
without us. We are the raw mate- 


rial from which God must fashion 
that Kingdom, and he will not 
fashion it unless we are willing 
that he shall do so. 

Rupert lists three character- 
istics of the call of the early dis- 
ciples to follow Christ. They in- 
volve first a personal commitment 
of real depth and _ significance. 
Second, the disciples felt a genu- 
ine love for their fellow men 
which led them to become aware 
of the needs of their fellows to 
which Christ was the only com- 
plete answer. 

The third secret of the early 
disciples was Jesus’ personal ex- 
ample that inspired them with 
courage far beyond that which 
they normally possessed. When 
he was crucified, they saw to the 
fullest extent the suffering and 
redeeming love of God shining 
through Jesus, and their fears for 
themselves were thrust into the 
background and overcome. 

From Jesus and his unequalled 
standards of ethics we can derive 
an assurance of rightness that we 
can find from no other leader. 
From his ministry and his cruci- 
fixion we can draw a desire to 
share in his witness to the sover- 
eignty and love of God. Finally, 
from the undaunted way in which 
he carried on through all that be- 
fell him, we can draw the inspira- 
tion of his courage and overcome 
our own weakness. 

As we think in these terms con- 
cerning Jesus’ call to a way of life, 
does it not become clear to us that 
this is Christian evangelism? Do 
the members of your group be- 
lieve that those who call them- 
sel.es Christians have a mandate 
from Christ to go out into the 
world and transform it so that it 
can become part of his Kingdom? 
Is it our task to assert his lordship 
in every area of our own lives and 
to encourage others to accept his 
leadership both in individual rela- 
tionships and in social contacts 
and responsibilities? 


III. The church in today’s world 


In today’s world with its con- 
centration on power and its inter- 
est in material possessions we in- 
creasingly realize that the church 
must be on the offensive or it will 
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be forced steadily back. The 
church must advance and claim 
new areas of human relationships 
as territory that falls under the 
sovereignty of God. Otherwise the 
church will find itself forced into 
a small corner or onto a forgotten 
shelf. 

As we see the church in this 
light, we recognize that the divi- 
sion of the churches’ work into 
Christian education, Christian 
missions, Christian evangelism, 
Christian stewardship, Christian 
worship, and Christian social con- 
cerns is essentially an arbitrary 
one. We are talking now more of 
the mission of the church rather 
than of missions. We see that the 
church has a mission that includes 
missions and much more. 

Similarly, Christian social con- 
cerns involves the mission of the 
church to bring the gospel to bear 
on all of life; it involves the evan- 
gelization of men so completely 
that their social relationships as 
well as their personal beliefs are 
changed. Christian education is 
essential to the whole task of 
Christian service and action. 

As an outgrowth of this study, 
would it be possible to present to 
the official board of your church, 
and possibly to the whole congre- 
gation, the idea of the essential 
unity of the work of the church? 
If this can be presented effective- 
ly, our church members would be 
led to see the essential nature of 
the whole church program. Al- 
though they might give more time 
to one facet of the church’s work, 


church and not an optional item. 
It should receive the attention and 
support of every local church. 

Help is available for the forma- 
tion of a commission on Christian 
social concerns, if your church 
does not already have one. The 
following materials are available 
from the Service Department, 100 
Maryland Ave., N.E., Washington 
2: ERC. 

Manual for the Local Church 
Commission on Christian Social 
Concerns (35 cents). 

A New Kind of Building, a film- 
strip (33 1/3 rpm record; sale, 
$7.50; also available from confer- 
ence and district directors of 
Christian social concerns). 

Your Church Serves Its Com- 
munity and World, a 25-page turn- 
over chart explaining the task and 
issues of the commission ($5). 

A “Social Action Packet” (25 
cents). 

There are two very essential 
publications for the chairmen and 
members of local-church commis- 
sions. The first is Concern. A 
short production schedule makes 
possible up-to-the-minute reports 
and interpretation of important 
developments in the whole area 
of Christian social concerns (26 
issues per year, $3). 

The second publication is The 
Methodist Story. This is sent auto- 
matically to all chairmen of local- 
church commissions as soon as the 
pastor of the church supplies their 


names and addresses to the Com- 
mission on Promotion and Cultiva- 
tion, 740 Rush Street, Chicago 11, 
Illinois. 

The Methodist Story carries 
guidance material for month-by- 
month planning of the _local- 
church commission on Christian 
social concerns as well as material 
for all of the other facets of the 
work of the church. It is sent to 
all commission chairmen without 
charge (11 issues per year). 

One of the primary responsibili- 
ties of the commission is to present 
the Social Creed to the entire con- 
gregation and to keep the mem- 
bers of the congregation informed 
about important events on which 
Christians should be alert. 

Some commissions, having se- 
cured a budget for their work 
from the official board, send sub- 
scriptions for Concern to the heads 
of each of the organizations of the 
local church. This gives them the 
important information and guid- 
ance this periodical contains. Most 
commissions find it worthwhile to 
attempt to channel as much as 
possible of their resources and 
program suggestions to existing 
organizations. In this way they 
can avoid overorganizing and at 
the same time provide valuable 
help to organization leaders. 

If your church does not already 
have a commission on Christian 
social concerns, you as leader of 
your group, along with other 








they would feel a deep sympathy Heritage and Horizons in Home Missions 


and support for all its work. Our January study in the Adult Fellowship Series is a unit 
planned to help persons appreciate the concern and the foresight of 
Methodists active in the development of the nation and to recognize 
their responsibility for continuing this heritage in meeting current 


needs. 
The weekly topics for this unit are: 


IV. The commission on Christian 
social concerns 


The General Conference of 1960 
made the commission on Christian 
social concerns a required part of 
the organization of every local 
church. It is placed in the same 
category with the commissions on 
education, missions, membership 
and evangelism, and stewardship 
and finance. 

This means that the leadership 
of our church is recognizing for- 
mally the fact that Christian social 
service and action is an integral 
part of the regular work of the 


January 1: For Such a Time as This 
January 8: The Christian’s Deep Concern 
January 15: To Reform and Redeem 
January 22: God’s Fellow Workmen 

’ January 29: United in a Common Task 


RESOURCES * 


Safe in Bondage, by Robert W. Spike; Friendship Press; cloth, 
$2.75; paper, $1.50 

In Step With Time, by Fred Cloud; Friendship Press; cloth, $2.95; 
paper, $1.50 


* May be ordered from any Cokesbury store. 
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members may wish to take this 
matter up with your pastor. This 
commission can be appointed by 
the official board even though your 
quarterly conference may already 
have met. 


V. Needed: a good follow-through 


The interest of your group and 
other members of the local church 
in this whole field of Christian 
social concerns should not end 
with this study. One avenue 


through which it can continue is 


an active commission on Christian 
social concerns. 

In addition, there are possibili- 
ties for further study in other 
materials that were listed in the 
section “Preparing to Teach.” For 
example, a group could use The 
Modern Samaritan by Clair M. 
Cook, studying a chapter at a time, 
discussing each portion thorough- 
ly in an effort to get a deeper un- 
derstanding of this whole field. 

Furthermore, the book Ethics 
in a Business Society lends itself 
admirably to reading, study, and 
discussion by lay groups. 

Finally, in connection with pos- 
sible action on contemporary 
social questions, the use of the 
“Covenant of Open Occupancy” 
offers a real opportunity for mem- 
bers of your local church to make 
a commitment and to follow 
through on it in terms of attitude 
and action. 

Here are some other ways in 
which you can continue your in- 
terest in this field: 

Assign to different members of 
the group the responsibility for 
keeping in touch with an active 


non-Methodist organization in a 
social-action field. Here are some 
groups you may contact: 

Friends Committee on National 
Legislation, 245 Second Street, 
N.E., Washington 2, D.C. 

National Committee on Sane 
Nuclear Policy, 17 East 45th 
Street, New York 17, New York. 

United World Federalists, Inc., 
470 Park Avenue, South, New 
York 16, New York 

Protestants and Other Ameri- 
cans United for Separation of 
Church and State, 1633 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. 

American Association for the 
United Nations, 345 East 46th 
Street, New York 17, New York. 

American Civil Liberties Union, 
170 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, 
New York. 

Department of International Af- 
fairs, Department of the Church 
and Economic Life, Department of 
Religious Liberty, Department of 
Racial and Cultural Relations, De- 
partment of Social Welfare, De- 
partment of Pastoral Services, all 
of the National Council of 
Churches, 475 Riverside Drive, 
New York 27, New York. 

If individuals keep in touch with 
these groups and their bulletins, 
they can then make brief reports 
from time to time on important 
developments in these fields. Thus 
the group can be alert to needs 
for Christian concern and action 
in these areas. 

From 1960 to 1964 there will be 
a special church-wide emphasis 
under the theme, “Jesus Christ is 
Lord.” A part of this emphasis is 





The Champion of Man 


The church’s call to this ministry [of social conscience] has 
seldom received a more effective statement than that of the Lam- 
beth Conference of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 1948: “The 
church is the champion of man against all that cheapens and de- 
grades him; for the Gospel is the charter of man’s dignity. The 
mission of the church now as always is to proclaim and live out the 
Gospel by which alone men can be saved from sin and judgment, 
and the world from despair and self-destruction ... we must bring 
the teachings and the example of Christ into our everyday life... 
nothing that is good in the sight of God should be outside the 


church’s interest.” 


—From Doing What Is Christian, by Harold A. Bosley; The 
Graded Press, 1960; pages 33 and 34; used by permission. 





suggested in the sentence, “Let us 
serve Him through Christian so- 
cial relations.” Under this section 
the Coordinating Council and the 
General Conference listed such 
areas as family, Christian brother- 
hood, temperance, industrial life, 
and world peace. 

Let us resolve that in our own 
local church we will participate 
in this church-wide effort. 


INVOLVING THE GROUP 


Some of the suggestions already 
made, such as the establishing of 
a system of correspondence with 
social-action groups dealing with 
various issues, lend themselves to 
group participation. Furthermore, 
if the pastor is interested in the 
possibility of a presentation of the 
Social Creed to the entire con- 
gregation, this may afford a 
further opportunity for the mem- 
bers of your group to become ac- 
tive participants in a Christian 
social-concerns program. 

Finally, this lesson series should 
interest some members of the 
group in becoming active sup- 
porters and possibly members of 
the commission on Christian social 
concerns. Many such commissions 
would be delighted to secure addi- 
tional support and members. 


In CLOSING 


As you close this last of a series 
of thirteen sessions, you may wish 
to run back through the entire 
unit and recall to the group 
some of the areas of interest which 
you have covered together. 

Members of the group may wish 
to make brief statements of per- 
sonal testimony concerning the 
value of the course and their own 
experience during it. This may in- 
volve a_ statement concerning 
changed attitudes, new interest in 
social concerns, and a commitment 
to further study and action. 

Finally, let it be very clear to 
all that our responsibility is not 
to advance simply our own per- 
sonal opinions nor to do the things 
that we personally would like to 
do. Rather, our responsibility is 
to share in making straight a high- 
way for our God, so that the king- 
doms of this world may indeed 
become the kingdom of God. 
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DECEMBER 4: 


The New Covenant 


THE SCRIPTURE EXPLAINED Ps WILLIAM E. SMITH 


Read the whole lesson from 
your Bible: Jeremiah 31; Romans 
8. This treatment deals with the 
passages printed in the students’ 
periodicals. 


JEREMIAH 31: 3b-7, 31-34 


In the Revised Standard Ver- 
sion of the Bible most of Jeremiah 
30 and 31 is written in verse form 
because this material is really 
poetry and not prose. Its theme 
is the hope of the new Israel. Be- 
cause this future is to bring a new 
relationship between God and his 
people and is to be characterized 
by happiness, prosperity, and 
peace, these chapters have been 
called “The Book of Comfort.” 

Verses 3b-7. Israel’s hope rests 
ultimately upon the kind of being 
God is. Here, through the mouth 
of his prophet, God reminds the 
people that he has loved them 
with an “everlasting love.” Be- 
cause of his faithfulness in the past 
they can continue to depend upon 
him in the future. 

In verse 4 the prophet, speaking 
for God, addresses Israel as a 
young maiden: “O virgin Israel!” 
The day will come, he promises, 
when she will join once more in 
the dance of merrymakers and 





Dr. Situ is pastor, University Method- 
ist Church, College Park, Maryland. 


adorn herself with bright (and 
apparently noisy!) apparel. 

This is in sharp contrast to the 
atmosphere of gloom that hovered 
over Israel during most of Jere- 
miah’s life. He witnessed the col- 
lapse of Judah and the destruction 
of Jerusalem in 586 B.c. and saw 
the majority of the survivors 
taken into exile. 

The prophecy of a new day to 
come, when there will actually 
be dancing and merrymaking, is 
therefore a bold prediction. All 
this is possible because of God’s 
unfailing love and concern for his 
people. 

The new age (verse 5) will also 
bring fertility and peace. Not only 
will vineyards be planted, but the 
planters will be able to enjoy the 
fruit. Most important of all (verse 
6), it will be a time of spiritual 
renewal. Even those in the remote 
areas of the nation will long to go 
to Jerusalem (Zion) to worship 
God. 

Here is still a holdover of the 
ancient Hebrew belief that the 
Temple was God’s special dwell- 
ing place. But this somewhat 
primitive notion does not detract 
from the main point: Man will 
worship God because he wants 
to, not simply out of superstition 
or a sense of duty. 


Verse 7 belongs to verses 7-14, 
which form a unity. Yet it does 
bring the preceding verses to a 
climax. The prophet speaks in the 
past tense as if his prediction had 
already come true. The mood is 
similar to Charles Wesley’s great 
hymn “O for a Thousand Tongues 
to Sing,” in which the lame leap, 
the deaf hear, and the blind see. 
Here the call is just as dramatic: 


“Proclaim; give praise, and say, 
‘The Lorp has saved his peo- 
ple.’” 


Verses 31-34. This is the most 
famous passage from Jeremiah 
and can rightly be called the high- 
water mark of the Old Testament. 
A covenant is a contract or an 
agreement made by two parties— 
in this case, Israel and God. This 
passage contrasts the old covenant 
with the new covenant that God 
will make with his people. 

While the covenant made be- 
tween Israel and God at Mount 
Sinai is to be rejected, or at least 
replaced, God still speaks ten- 
derly of Israel whom he led “by 
the hand” out of Egypt and for 
whom he had a husbandlike con- 
cern (verse 32). 

Whereas the old covenant was 
external, the new covenant will 
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be internal. “I will put my law 
within them, and I will write it 
upon their hearts.” Religious 
illiteracy will be a thing of the 
past (verse 34). Everyone will 
know God, from the least to the 
greatest. Because God will be 
inwardly experienced rather than 
outwardly obeyed, a whole new 
relationship between God and 
men will result. God will not only 
forgive men’s sins but forget them 
as well. 

This is the blessed promise be- 
fore Israel from a God who loves 
her with an “everlasting love.” 


Romans 8:1-2, 38-39 


Verses 1-2. The New Testament 
tells how the new relationship be- 
tween God and man which Jere- 
miah predicted has been brought 
about through Jesus Christ. 
“While we were yet sinners 
Christ died for us.” 

For Paul the law of Moses, by 


which a man was judged accord- 
ing to his works, was a means of 
condemnation. No matter how 
hard he tried, he could never 
measure up to its demands. But 
those who belong to the new com- 
munity of which Jesus is the head 
and center—that is, to the Church, 
the body of Christ—are sentenced 
to life, not death! 

Those who are still under the 
law are therefore slaves. But those 
who have accepted God’s love so 
fully and dramatically revealed in 
Christ are born to eternal free- 
dom. 

Verses 38-39. These verses 
should not be separated from those 
that precede them. They bring the 
chapter—indeed, the entire letter 
to Rome—to a wonderful climax 
that cannot be fully understood 
unless they are read in context. 

Paul knew in his own experi- 
ence the sense of estrangement 
from God that sin brings. He also 


had feared God’s punishment and 
dreaded death. But the theme 
here is that we are never sepa- 
rated from God’s love. There is 
no longer any reason to fear. God 
has bridged the chasm that sepa- 
rates our lives from his by send- 
ing Christ. Nothing will ever 
destroy this glorious new rela- 
tionship. . 

“T have become absolutely con- 
vinced that neither death nor life, 
neither messenger of Heaven nor 
monarch of earth, neither what 
happens today nor what may hap- 
pen tomorrow, neither a power 
from on high nor a power from 
below, nor anything else in God’s 
whole world has any power to 
separate us from the love of God 
in Jesus Christ our Lord!” 
(Romans 8: 38-39.) 4 


1From The New Testament in Modern 
English, copyright J. B. Phillips 1958. Used by 
permission of The Macmillan Company, New 
York. 


LEADER’S HELPS ff HARLAN R. WAITE 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


The excitement of discovery is 
not simply for the scientist, the 
traveler, or the prospector; it is 
for anyone whose interest takes 
him in search of new experiences 
and new insights. The classroom 
experience, under the guidance of 
an enthusiastic, sensitive, well- 
prepared, and creative teacher, 
can be a rewarding pilgrimage. 

Your job as a teacher is not 
simply to know more than your 
students so that you have knowl- 
edge to impart which they do 
not have. Your job is to lead a 
search in which students may find 
their own excitement in discovery 
of new meaning in an ancient 
faith. 

This is the first lesson in a new 
unit, “The Advent of Jesus 
Christ.” Note the aim as given in 
the student materials. For sugges- 
tions of recommended audio- 
visual materials see the current 
Forecast (available free from any 
Cokesbury store). 





Mr. WaIrTE is executive director of the 
All Nations Foundation, Church of All 
Nations, Los Angeles, California. 
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Next, turn to the biblical ma- 
terials for this lesson. Read and 
reread them in an attempt to 
deepen your own sense of under- 
standing. Then refer to Wesley 
Quarterly, Adult Student, The 
International Lesson Annual, 
Epworth Notes, and The Inter- 
preter’s Bible for further help. 

The relation of this lesson to 
the unit will be seen more clearly 
if you will read the lessons for 
the entire unit at this time. 

During the past two months this 
series of articles has attempted to 
help teachers develop skill in ask- 
ing questions. To the growing list 
of types of questions we now add 
one more: the observation ques- 
tion. Rather obviously, this at- 
tempts to strengthen a student’s 
insight by either stimulating or 
reinforcing learnings through ob- 
serving human experience from 
which a given truth may be drawn 
or in which it is illustrated. 

This lesson, for example, will 
deal in part with relationships 
made in good faith between two 
or more persons, with special ref- 
erence to the idea of the covenant 


between man and God. Therefore, 
a question like the following may 
be appropriate: What kinds of 
contractual relationships have you 
observed in human affairs, and 
what implications do they hold 
for the religious concept of the 
covenant? Other questions of 
observation will be found through- 
out the lesson. 

Effective teaching depends in 
part on a clear sense of purpose. 
You will want to know why you 
are teaching this lesson. Consider 
the following statement of aim as 
suggestive: to help the students 
appreciate their relationship with 
God and their fellow men not as 
something to be taken for granted 
but as a distinctive feature of life 
which demands cultivation and to 
help the students trace the impli- 
cations of the covenant idea for 
daily living. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Relationship 
II. Acceptance 
III. Responsibility 
IV. Power 
V. Companionship 
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To BEGIN 


Since procedures that involve 
the group are often better openers, 
one way to approach today’s les- 
son would be to put three ques- 
tions to the class: 

1. What is generally meant by 
the term “covenant,” and how is 
it used in the Bible? 

2. What applications of the 
covenant principle may be ob- 
served in everyday life? 

3. What are the implications of 
a covenant relationship for hu- 
man behavior? Undoubtedly the 
class will allude to family, busi- 
ness, and legal _ relationships 
among others. Some implications 
for behavior are suggested in the 
above outline. 


How To PROcEED 
I. Relationship 


Suggest to the class that the 
basic concept underlying the idea 
of the covenant, either old or 
new, is that God is personal. 

At this point you may want to 
ask the class to define the term 
“personal” as it pertains to God. 
Either through discussion or 
through your own comments help 
the class think of God as personal 
in the sense that he is intelligent, 
moral, purposeful, and loving and 
that he exercises the power of will. 

Proceed by asking members of 
the class to draw on their own 
observations to answer the follow- 
ing questions: (1) Considering 
the fields of science, art, philos- 
ophy, and religion, to what ex- 
tent is God thought of as being 
personal? (2) Considering such 
fields as economics, sociology, 
politics, and international rela- 
tions, to what extent is our con- 
cept of a personal God reflected 
in our day-to-day conduct? 

This may lead the group to 
consider the significance of the 
idea that God relates to man. 

Point out that in pagan reli- 
gions, where God is not thought 
of as personal, there is no sense 
of man’s relationship with him. In 
contrast, the basic concept in the 
covenant idea is not only that God 
is personal but also that he has 
established a definite relationship 
with man. Both man and God are 
involved in mutual commitment 
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that profoundly affects not only 
man’s personal behavior but also 
his economic and political activity 
and all aspects of his social life. 

Note that even the Ten Com- 
mandments, which are a distilla- 
tion of the old covenant, are both 
personal and social. It might be a 
good exercise for the class to 
examine them to discover which 
ones could involve only one per- 
son without any reference to his 
fellows. 

Summarize this section of the 
outline by pointing out this basic 
feature of the covenant: God is 
understood as standing in a per- 
sonal relationship to man. 


II. Acceptance 


To state that basic to the cove- 
nant is the idea of men as per- 
sons may seem too commonplace 
an observation to dwell upon. 
Point out to the class, however, 
that careful thought reveals that 


we do not always think of men in 
these terms. To some, man is a 
commodity on the labor market. 
To others, man is a vote. In other 
circles, he bears the label of the 
social, national, or racial group to 
which he belongs without recogni- 
tion of his identity and dignity 
as an individual person. 

Emphasize the fact that under 
the new covenant this is not true. 
Even the old covenant accepted 
man not for his instrumental 
value or his social status but in 
terms of his capacity to make 
moral choices and to order his 
behavior accordingly. Far beyond 
this the new covenant was made 
not simply with a group of men 
(the nation of Israel) but with 
individual men who in direct re- 
lationship to God discovered a 
more profound sense of commu- 
nity. 

All this is to point up the fact 
that God views men as persons. 
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Additional Resources * 


The Interpreter’s Bible, Volumes 5, 7, 8, 9, and 10; Abingdon Press; 


$8.75 per volume 


The Abingdon Bible Commentary; Abingdon Press; plain, $8.75; 


indexed, $10 


The Message of the Bible, by Charles M. Laymon; chapters 6 and 


7; Graded Press, 1960; $1 


The Prophets, by William G. Chanter; Abingdon Press; $1.50 

Isaiah Speaks, by S. Paul Schilling; Chapters VI and XII; Woman’s 
Division of Christian Service, 1958; cloth, $3; paper, 75 cents 

Luke’s Portrait of Christ, by Charles M. Laymon; Chapter II; 


Abingdon Press; $1 


* Order these books from any Cokesbury store. 





The new covenant in particular 
insists that God accepts a man not 
on the basis of ability to obey 
a law but in terms of his essential 
dignity as a person, notwithstand- 
ing his moral failures. 

Suggest that just as a personal 
God is involved in relationship 
with man, so personal man is in- 
volved in relationship with God. 
Remind the class that mutuality is 
of the essence of the covenant 
idea, that responsible persons are 
involved on both sides of the con- 
tract, that acceptance of one by 
the other and of the other by the 
one is at the heart of its meaning. 
Man values God and God values 
man not for what one can get out 
of the other but for the relation- 
ship in which person shares with 
person in the fulfillment of life. 


III. Responsibility 

Recall for the class that moral 
responsibility is a central fea- 
ture of the old and new covenants. 
In the new covenant, however, the 
concept reaches its climax of re- 
finement. Under the law, man’s 
responsibility was relatively clear: 
It was to obey its requirements. 

Jesus accepted this as far as it 
went, but he was not to be con- 
fined by its legalism: “Unless 
your righteousness exceeds that 
of the scribes and Pharisees, you 
will never enter the kingdom of 
heaven” (Matthew 5:20). Thus 
Jesus emphasized that creativity 
is superior to dependence on 
legalism in the realm of morality 
and that this creativity is possible 
only in the midst of freedom. 
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In the minds of many, freedom 
is a strange companion for re- 
sponsibility. Indeed, one must 
carefully define freedom in de- 
claring it to be a Christian virtue. 
You may want to get at this by 
asking the class the following 
questions: What is freedom? How 
is it compatible with the element 
of responsibility inherent in the 
covenant idea? Does it mean free- 
dom from the moral demands of 
the law? Jesus did not think that 
it did. 

Rather, we are free from the 
law in that our acceptance by 
God does not depend upon success 
in keeping the law. The class 
may want to consider freedom 
as that state of the soul in which 
a man is motivated not by 
legal demands but by love for 
the God to whom he is related in 
a personal covenant relationship. 


IV. Power 


The joining of responsibility 
and freedom in the new covenant 
produces a release of power. Sug- 
gest to the class that this is re- 
vealed in at least three ways. 

In the first place, there is the 
power of initiative. The partici- 
pant in the new covenant is 
neither pushed by legal compul- 
sion nor led blindly by authori- 
tarian figures. His life now moves 
in a purposeful direction, moti- 
vated by a relationship to God 
personally experienced and freely 
expressed. 

In the second place, there is the 
power of a supportive relation- 
ship. Suggest that a case in point 


is Paul’s experience recorded in 
Philippians 4:11-13, which con- 
cludes with this statement: “I 
can do all things in him who 
strengthens me.” 

Let the class discuss ways in 
which God provides support in the 
covenant relationship. Among the 
items likely to be suggested will 
be forgiveness and its release from 
the burden of guilt under the law, 
personal acceptance and its gift 
of a sense of dignity, and the con- 
viction voiced in Romans 8:28: 
“We know that in everything God 
works for good with those who 
love him, who are called accord- 
ing to his purpose.” 

In the third place, there is the 
power of hope, the new sense of 
possibility that arises out of the 
covenant relationship. This is one 
of the great features of the He- 
brew-Christian experience and is 
responsible for the persistence 
and maturing of faith in the face 
of obstacles considered insur- 
mountable by men with little 
hope. 


V. Companionship 


Remind the class that the new 
covenant is classically described 
as written “upon their hearts.” 
This is achieved through an ex- 
perience of faithful companion- 
ship in which human personality 
incorporates spiritual values as 
an integral part of its being. Essen- 
tially this is a gift of God and is 
appropriated by man in ways 
provided through the loving wis- 
dom of the Creator. 

Point out to the class that these 
ways represent steps to mutuality 
in the covenant relationship and 
hence to life’s fulfillment. God has 
built life in such a way that it 
cannot survive except in rela- 
tionship. 

In their simplest form, relation- 
ships involve man and his fellows. 
Out of healthy relationship comes 
an attitude of trust. Trust in turn 
creates receptivity, and recep- 
tivity yields to sharing. Sharing 
issues in mutuality and the ex- 
perience of companionship. Indi- 
cate to the class that this is an 
oversimplified picture of life. 
Nevertheless it contains the essen- 
tial steps in the maturing of per- 
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sonality and the realization of the 
covenant relationship as some- 
thing written upon the heart. 


INVOLVING THE GROUP 


The discussion questions sug- 
gested throughout the above 
treatment provide one way of in- 
volving the group. A healthy vari- 
ation, and one guaranteed to 
secure fuller participation, would 
be to assign some of these ques- 
tions to buzz groups. In this 
method groups of six or eight per- 
sons will discuss the question and 
a recorder will report to the total 
class when called upon by the 
teacher. 

Reports from individual class 
members provide another way of 
securing direct participation on 
the part of more people. For ex- 
ample, you may want to ask one 
student to read Jeremiah 30 and 
31 and report on the setting of 
Jeremiah’s “new covenant.” An- 


other student may be asked to 
read the lesson materials in the 
adult periodical not being used by 
the class (Wesley Quarterly or 
Adult Student) and report on the 
high lights. Other possible report 
topics are “A Definition of ‘Cove- 
nant’” and “The Covenant in the 
Bible and in Life.” 

Another possible activity is to 
have a committee of class mem- 
bers prepare a report on “The Or- 
der of Worship for Such as Would 
Enter into or Renew Their Cove- 
nant with God,” on pages 46-53 
of The Book of Worship for 
Church and Home.! This is a re- 
vision of a service prepared by 
John Wesley. Ask the committee 
members to indicate to the class 
the insights they found and, per- 
haps, to read a few particularly in- 
spiring passages. The class may 
wish to ask the committee to con- 
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tact the minister and make ar- 
rangements for using this service 
for the whole church in connec- 
tion with its observance of the 
beginning of the new year. 
Finally, the group may be in- 
volved by selecting several stu- 
dents to form a panel to discuss 
some such topic as “The Meaning 
of the Covenant in International 
Relations.” Other social problems 
may be selected. They should be 
examined from the standpoint of 
the principles of personal ac- 
ceptance, responsibility, freedom, 
power, and companionship that 
have been developed in the lesson. 


In CLOSING 


Ask the class to summarize the 
major points developed in today’s 
lesson. 

Call attention to next week’s 
subject, “The Greatest Promise.” 
Encourage the class members to 
use the daily Bible readings. 


THE COUNSELOR ¥ 3 EDGAR N. JACKSON 


Each new generation seems to 
find a new revelation of God. 
Ancient prophets heard God speak 
directly. Mystics of the past found 
God in the vibrant silence. A new 
covenant is being written in our 
day in a spiritualized concept of 
all creation. 

The materialistic idea of crea- 
tion was blasted out of existence 
with the first atom bomb; for 
though men might use it unwisely, 
they had found a power resident 
in the design of atoms. The proc- 
ess of fusion or the act of fission 
at the lowest level of material 
organization reveals tremendous 
power that cannot be described 
without using ideas we usually 
associate with spiritual things. 

For a long time men thought of 
themselves as material bodies 
with a spirit. Now they can think 
of themselves as spirits living in a 
body that has the characteristics 
of the spiritual even in its mi- 
nutest part. This gives man a new 
idea of the power potential that 
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exists within his own being. He 
will not be able to use this power 
in its raw form, but he can draw 
on power reserves to reinforce 
his spiritual idea of all creation. 

This gives a new idea of the 
way God’s power is employed in 
creation. We have thought of spir- 
itual energy as something outside 
that descends on a man like a 
dove. Now we can have the idea 
that the power of God starts deep 
within the life of the individual, 
charging every atom and every 
molecule and every cell with pat- 
tern and purpose. 

When man prays for a release 
of healing energy, he is not seek- 
ing some power from far-off in- 
terstellar space. Rather, he is 
seeking the kind of organized 
wisdom in living that can set free 
for his wise use the power and 
design that is within him. 

Often those who come to the 
counseling room are disorganized 
in thought and feeling because 
they have used their spiritual 
energy for purposes that violate 
God’s design in life. All persons 
have a capacity for love, a power- 


ful emotion. But if this strong 
emotion is turned to hatred, it can 
work physical havoc and disin- 
tegration in the person who holds 
such destructive feelings. 

Carrying a grudge is heavy 
work, and many persons struggle 
through life, staggering and 
finally falling under the weight of 
it. It violates the inner design for 
a life of faith, hope, and love; and 
the life inevitably shows the re- 
sults of it. Nothing is more tragic 
than to see a life with a fine po- 
tential for love diverted into 
hatred and bitterness. It withers 
away, consumed in its own poi- 
soned emotions. 

The covenant of God in life is 
revealed through the kind of 
never-ending understanding and 
forgiveness that keeps the chan- 
nels of life open to God’s true 
nature, for “God is love, and he 
who abides in love abides in God, 
and God abides in him.” This 
inner power of love, this divine 
design, is a life-transforming, life- 
redeeming energy. It marks the 
way to wholeness of body, mind, 
and spirit. 
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DECEMBER I1: 


The Greatest Promise 


THE SCRIPTURE EXPLAINED ra WILLIAM E. SMITH 


Read the whole lesson from 
your Bible: Isaiah 9; Galatians 4: 
4-7. This treatment deals with the 
passages printed in the student’s 
periodicals. 


ISAIAH 9: 2-7 


This is one of the most signifi- 
cant passages in the Old Testa- 
ment for both Jews and Chris- 
tians. For Jews it heralds the 
coming of an ideal ruler whose 
reign will bring a new era of 
peace and justice. For Christians 
this prophecy has been fulfilled 
in Jesus Christ, who, though not 
a king, is most certainly the 
“Prince of Peace.” 

The passage gains in signifi- 
cance if we read 8:21-22. The As- 
syrians have invaded Israel. 
Tragedy is compounded as a de- 
feated people are led into captiv- 
ity. “The picture is that of a coun- 
try empty and desolate, in which 
the few desperate survivors will 
curse the king who has betrayed 
them and the God who has pun- 
ished them. ‘Whether they turn 
their faces heavenwards or look 
to the earth, they will see only’ 
‘distress and darkness, the gloom 
of anguish; and they will be 
thrust into thick darkness.’ ” 1 

Now comes the great outburst 
of faith from the prophet, who, 
as he studies God’s designs, sees 
the dawn of a new age. “Distress 
is turned into unspeakable rejoic- 
ing, with the overthrow of the 
oppressor, and the coming to the 
throne of David of a king whose 
lofty titles betoken a new age of 
peace and justice.” 2 

As in all poetry the full mean- 
ing is to be seen in the whole 
rather than in the parts. There- 
fore one should read the entire 





1R. B. Y. Scott in The Interpreter’s Bible, 
Volume 5; Abingdon Press, 1956; page 230. 
2 Ibid., page 231. 
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passage before studying details. 

Verses 2-3. Light is the symbol 
of God’s presence and his pro- 
tective care. This contrasts with 
the darkness in which the nation 
has been living. (“To walk” is a 
figurative way of saying “to 
live.”) 

As darkness is to be replaced 
by light, so gloom is to be re- 
placed by joy. The joy in the new 
age will be like the glad relief 
that comes when the hard work 
of harvest is over or like the joy 
of victors dividing the spoil after 
battle. 

Verses 4-6. Now come the rea- 
sons why light has come and re- 
joicing is in order: (1) The op- 
pressor has been overthrown. 
(2) The symbols of war have 
been blotted out. (3) A divinely 
endowed king has been given. 

“Yoke,” “staff,” and “rod” 
(verse 4) are practically synon- 
ymous. They are symbols of op- 
pression and rule by strong force. 
These are to be broken, even as 
Gideon broke the power of the 
Midianites in a crushing defeat 
(Judges 6 through 8). 

Note the vivid picture in verse 
5. Every boot, every garment 
stained with the blood of war, 
will be burned. Peace will be 
complete. 

How will all this be possible? 
Because of the coming of a new 
king from God (verse 6). The 
rod of the oppressor will now be 
replaced by the scepter of divine 
authority (“the government... 
upon his shoulder”). His reign 
will be an extension of his per- 
sonality. Because of the benefi- 
cent rule he brings he will be 
called “Wonderful Counselor” 
(Wonderful in Purpose), 
“Mighty God” (Divine in Might), 
“Everlasting Father” (a Father 
forever), “Prince of Peace.” The 


last title is the one most frequent- 
ly applied to Jesus. 

Verse 7. In contrast to the 
short-lived peace arranged by 
men, there will be no end to the 
peace that the new king brings. 
Justice and right will also accom- 
pany his rule for evermore. 

The “zeal of the Lorp” will do 
this. Zeal is “that overflow of the 
love that cannot keep still, which, 
when men think God has surely 
done all He will or can do for 
an ungrateful race, visits them 
in their distress, and carries them 
forward into unconceived dispen- 
sations of grace and glory. It is 
the Spirit of God, which yearns 
after the lost, speaks to the self- 
despairing of hope, and surprises 
rebel and prophet alike with new 
revelations of love.” 3 


GALATIANS 4: 4-7 


The Christian gospel declares 
that the prophecy of Isaiah has 
been fulfilled. The king has come, 
though not in the manner ex- 
pected. 

Verse 4. At just the proper 
moment God sent forth his Son. 
Paul shared the view of the 
Fourth Gospel that Christ was 
pre-existent. This is what is im- 
plied in “sent forth.” Yet he was 
born of a woman and subject to 
the law. The point is that Christ 
could not really be a Savior un- 
less he was fully human. He 
identified himself with sinful 
humanity without himself being 
sinful. 

Verses 5-6. Here Paul is bor- 
rowing an example from the law 
courts, where men _ sometimes 
gave freedom and dignity to their 
slaves by adopting them as sons. 
Paul writes that this is what God 





3 From The Book of Isaiah, Volume I (re- 
vised), by George Adam Smith; Harper and 
Brothers; page 127. 
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has done for us by sending Christ. 
The law, in Paul’s mind, made 
slaves of men. Now we are freed. 
God through Christ has adopted 
us. Because Christ’s Spirit dwells 
in our hearts, we now address 
God with a term of deep affec- 
tion: “Abba! Father!” We have 
become sons of God. 

Verse 7. Now comes the cli- 
max: “You, my brother, are not 
a servant any longer; you are a 
son. And, if you are a son, then 


you are certainly an heir of God 
through Christ.” ¢ 

Is Galatians 4:4-7 a fulfillment 
of Isaiah 9:2-7? For Christians it 
is. Though Christ is not a mon- 
arch who sets up an earthly king- 
dom, there are definite parallels: 

1. Isaiah says that a son or 
child is to be sent. Galatians says 
that he has come. 

4From The New Testament in Modern 
English, copyright J. B. Phillips 1958. Used 


by permission of The Macmillan Company, 
New York. 


2. The son is to be sent by God. 
“The zeal of the Lorp . . . will do 
this.” (Isaiah 9:7.) “When the 
time had fully come, God sent 
forth his Son.” (Galatians 4:4.) 

3. The son’s coming will bring 
new life. Galatians reports that 
he has brought it. However, it is 
more inward than outward. 

4. As a result men will be 
brought closer to God. In Gala- 
tians Paul declares that this has 
been accomplished. 


LEADER’S HELPS va HARLAN R. WAITE 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


This lesson deals with the new 
birth. For centuries “the greatest 
promise” had nourished the hope 
of Israel; and Jesus’ birth was its 
vindication. However, Christmas 
celebrates more than a birthday: 
It celebrates a new Kingdom, a 
new Master, a new worship, a 
new life. The promise of a de- 
liverer had come true; henceforth 
human life was to be on a new 
foundation. 

Adequate Bible reading is es- 
sential to the preparation of this 
lesson. In addition to reading to- 
day’s lesson passages, you should 
read the context from which 
these passages are taken. Isaiah 
6 through 12 is especially en- 
lightening. Supplement your 
reading further with John 1 
through 3. Indeed, a reading of 
the entire Fourth Gospel would 
be highly rewarding. 

You will find that the materials 
in Wesley Quarterly and Adult 
Student complement each other 
well. The latter traces God’s pur- 
pose in history, discusses the 
meaning of the kingdom of Christ, 
and points up the culmination of 
God’s plan for human redemption 
in the adoption of men as his sons. 
The former portrays Christmas as 
God’s answer to our yearning for 
salvation and clarifies our role in 
salvation’s process. 

One other approach is a con- 
sideration of the following three 
inquiries: (1) How is the mes- 
sianic hope realized in our lives? 
(2) What is the new birth? (3) 
What does it mean to be a son of 


God? Answers to these queries 
will be intermingled in the out- 
line suggested below. 

Once again let us deal with the 
art of asking questions. A type 
not yet suggested in this series is 
the statement-of-aim question. 
Its obvious use is to help the 
students become sensitive to the 
purposes, objectives, aims, and 
motivations that lie behind the 
particular experience in the life 
of man or God which is being con- 
sidered. 

Here is an example: Ask your 
class to read Galatians 4:4-7 and 
to state Paul’s basic aim in writ- 
ing this to the Galatians. With 
what values was he concerned? 
What situation made it necessary 
for him to speak thus? What did 
he hope to accomplish? 

A statement-of-aim question 
may well be assigned one week in 
advance. 

Clarify your purposes for 
teaching this lesson. Your pur- 
pose may be to strengthen the 
student’s confidence in God’s 
promise for life. Or your purpose 
may be to help your students re- 
think the nature of the new birth 
and its consequences for life. This 
latter purpose has governed the 
preparation of this material. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. A new relationship 
II. Maturing behavior 
III. Spiritual priorities 


To BrEcIn 


Introduce this lesson with ref- 
erence to last week’s lesson on 


“The New Covenant.” Indicate 
the relation of that discussion and 
today’s subject, “The Greatest 
Promise,” to the unit for this 
month, “The Advent of Jesus 
Christ.” 


How To PROCEED 
I. A new relationship 


Point out that just as physical 
birth sets an individual in a con- 
text of social relationships known 
as the family, so spiritual birth 
brings one into a new set of re- 
lationships. In an experience of 
the new birth, an individual re- 
ceives a clear sense that he is a 
child of God. His mind comes to 
life with an awareness that God 
is the source of wisdom. His moral 
faculties are sensitized by a new 
and broader consciousness of the 
implications of righteousness for 
human experience. His heart is 
warmed by a new sense of the liv- 
ing presence of God. 

The sense of family is not com- 
plete without the establishment of 
relationships with brothers and 
sisters. The new birth brings us 
into a new circle of belonging. We 
spontaneously think of our rela- 
tionship to other people in terms 
of spiritual bonds and our unity 
under the fatherhood of God. 

Introduce this question: How 
do we determine our circle of be- 
longing? 

You may observe that beyond 
the natural family we find other 
ways of establishing our relation- 
ships. We accept people whose 
ideas are similar, but we tend 
to reject people whose ideas are 
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unlike ours. We accept people who 
salute our flag or whose skin is the 
same color as ours, but we tend to 
reject people whose national loyal- 
ties or racial backgrounds are 
different. Many similar observa- 
tions may be made. 

Suffice it to say, one can hardly 
claim to have been “born again” 
if he does not accept as his broth- 
ers and sisters all those whom 
God considers to be his sons and 
daughters. 

New relationships inevitably 
mean new inner experiences that 
influence one’s personality de- 
velopment. Probably the first les- 
son an infant learns is that the 
world can be trusted. He learns 
this because his needs are pro- 
vided for. 

The new birth brings this sense 
of trust to maturity. One finds the 
world to be dependable not be- 
cause of friendly human relation- 
ships but because God himself, 
the Creator and Sustainer of the 
universe, has become a part of 
one’s experience. Similarly, other 
inner qualities mature. Appropri- 
ate self-esteem henceforth de- 
pends not on recognition by our 
fellows but on the discovery that 
God looks upon us as persons of 
significance. 

Consideration of these and 
other personality traits shows 
that the new birth strengthens the 
foundations of personality in its 
conscious recognition of God’s 
presence. 


II. Maturing behavior 


Again drawing on the analogy 
of the newborn child, note that 
life begins on the level of impulse. 


As it develops, it moves to higher 
levels of disciplined living. 

An infant demands immediate 
satisfaction of his physical needs. 
We display this same kind of 
impulsiveness when we act with- 
out thinking or demand immedi- 
ate response to our desires. On 
the other hand, the new birth 
makes us more sensitive to values 
and enables us to postpone the 
satisfaction of our impulses in 
favor of more reasonable and im- 
portant considerations. 

Suggest that this matter of 
maturing behavior involves con- 
scious attention to our frame of 
reference for living. To put this 
in a different way, we must be 
aware of the different influences 
on our lives and be able to select 
those that are trustworthy. 

By way of illustration you may 
indicate that all of us are influ- 
enced by the passing of time— 
eventually we grow old. Although 
we are subject to physical deteri- 
oration in the process of aging, 
we are, nevertheless, in a better 
position to enjoy life’s simplici- 
ties, to appreciate life’s meaning, 
and otherwise to reap the harvest 
of our life’s labors. To choose the 
physical factors of aging as a 
frame of reference is to invite 
despair. To choose the real po- 
tentials of maturity as our frame 
of reference is to invite joy. To 
choose God’s eternal purpose as 
our frame of reference is to in- 
vite hope and serenity, even in 
the face of the grave. 

Another illustration of our need 
to choose our frame of reference 
carefully is to be found in the in- 
fluence that conventionality and 


“For to us a child is born.”—Isaiah 9:6 





conformity may have on our lives. 

A conventional person echoes 
the Pharisee in saying, “We have 
always done it this way.” Or he 
may put it in a slightly different 
manner: “We’ve tried it before, 
and it won’t work.” The conform- 
ist does what everyone else is 
doing or yields to thought control 
and ideological pressures that 
threaten conscience. Many adults, 
for example, drink to be sociable. 
Other adults are afraid to stand 
up for certain Christian principles 
because those principles are un- 
popular. They have chosen the 
wrong frame of reference. 

The new birth brings a man to 
accept, and spontaneously turn to, 
quite a different frame of refer- 
ence. Paul highlights it in writing 
to the Romans (12:2) where, ac- 
cording to Phillips’ translation, he 
says, “Don’t let the world around 
you squeeze you into its own 
mold, but let God remold your 
minds from within.” ! 

The new birth means, then, that 
when we are confronted with a 
decision, we will not ask what our 
environment necessitates, what 
conventionality dictates, or what 
would make us popular. Rather 
we will be guided by the will of 
God and be strengthened by an 
awareness of his presence. 


III. Spiritual priorities 


Several approaches to the mat- 
ter of spiritual priority are pos- 
sible. Your consideration of a 
Christian’s frame of reference 
will be reinforced by suggesting 
some areas of motivation. Suggest 
to the class that the three cate- 


1The New Testament in Modern English. 


Harold M. Lambert 
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gories mentioned by Paul in 1 
Corinthians 13:13, although not 
exhaustive, are highly suggestive 
of the quality of the new life. 

Briefly discuss the meaning of 
faith with your class. Try to move 
beyond conventional definitions. 
Attempt to portray faith not as 
believing in something but as 
trusting in and relating to some- 
body. To stimulate discussion, 
ask this question: How can faith 
contribute to man’s basic need 
for a sense of belonging? 

Turning next to hope, compare 
its power to motivate men with 
the power of a desire for wealth 
and prestige. 

Men who live by hope accom- 
plish greater things in the sight 
of God than those who live for 
recompense and personal profit. 
Members of your group will be 
able to illustrate this point. 

Finally, trace the implications 
of the new birth as it pertains to 
the spirit of love. Compare John 





3:16-17 (with emphasis on 3:17) 
with 1 Corinthians 13:4-7. Let 
your discussion center around 
this question: How do our atti- 
tudes toward others in the 
church, toward persons of other 
races, and toward antagonistic na- 
tions reflect the depths of our love 


and the genuineness of our new 
birth? 


INVOLVING THE GROUP 


There is considerable value in 
introducing group discussion into 
your lesson procedures. Under 
the leadership of a person who 
states certain questions clearly, 
the group is encouraged to make 
comments and suggestions or to 
raise other questions. These are 
directed not only to the leader but 
to the class as a whole. Your re- 
sponsibility as a discussion leader 
is to recognize participants, to 
encourage participation by all, to 
keep the discussion from wander- 
ing, and to summarize the think- 





ing of the group from time to 
time. 

Here are a few more discussion 
questions: 

1. To what extent can family 
relationships be drawn upon to 
describe the new birth? 

2. What evidences of impulsive 
behavior are to be found in per- 
sonal conduct, social relations, 
and international affairs? 

3. How do you think Christians 
of our generation have compro- 
mised their faith under the pres- 
sure of convention and con- 
formity? 


In CLOSING 


Suggest to the class that the 
birth of Jesus, considered by 
Christians to be the fulfillment of 
“the greatest promise,” is inter- 
preted in the opening passages of 
the Fourth Gospel. 

After summarizing the lesson 
briefly, close by reading John 1: 
1-5, 9-13. 


THE COUNSELOR at EDGAR N. JACKSON 


Man’s God-consciousness had 
led him to live with great expec- 
tation for centuries before the 
coming of Christ. But exalted as 
his expectation was, the fulfill- 
ment was so far beyond his ca- 
pacity to understand and receive 
that he rejected what he wanted 
and needed most. 

How characteristic this is of so 
much human experience! We 
can’t imagine the goodness of 
God, so we settle for something 
less. We can’t believe the possibil- 
ity of life within ourselves, so we 
adjust to a kind of dignified and 
perpetual failure to realize our 
full stature as spiritual beings. 

Most persons live far below 
their capacity. They use but a 
small portion of their mental 
energy, and gradually it withers 
away until they are content with 
trivial entertainment and small 
thoughts. We are told that the 
average person breathes so super- 
ficially that he usually uses only 


F the top third of his lungs and that 


if he knew how to breathe prop- 


his susceptibility to the common 
cold. What is true of mind and 
body is true of his spiritual nature 
also. 

Men could find a far richer ex- 
istence for themselves if they 
learned to focus their minds on 
whatever is kind and good. The 
creative energy provided by good 
thoughts can be abundantly dem- 
onstrated in the psychology lab- 
oratory and the medical-research 
center. But we do not want to 
make the effort to stretch our 
minds and spirits until they feel at 
home with such new ideas. 

The ancient promises of God 
concerning the release of man 
from his small nature were cher- 
ished by those who awaited a 
Messiah. But when the Messiah 
came, they were not prepared to 
change their old ways of think- 
ing about themselves and others, 
so they quietly sank back into 
their old patterns of small think- 
ing and rejected God’s revelation. 

The great promise was unful- 
filled because they would not 
make the effort to accept it. Even 


though the heavens broke forth 
in song, there was a dead silence 
in their souls. 

Most mental illness or emo- 
tional disturbance is character- 
ized by an unwillingness to give 
up old and destructive patterns 
of thought and feeling for new 
and more healthful patterns. The 
ways of sick thinking become so 
deeply ingrained that persons feel 
there is no other way. They suffo- 
cate their own souls in the poison- 
ous atmosphere of destructive 
thinking. They harbor their anger 
rather than practice understand- 
ing. They cherish resentments 
rather than giving way to good 
will. They cringe in life-constrict- 
ing fear rather than walk in life- 
restoring faith. 

This need not be. The promise 
of the law of love set free in life 
is clear. It is the way to inner 
peace and good will among men. 
God’s love personified moves life 
beyond its paralyzing problems 
to its finest fulfillment. How 
much of God’s love are you will- 
ing to personify? 
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DECEMBER 18: 


The Greatest Servant 


THE SCRIPTURE EXPLAINED of WILLIAM E. SMITH 


Read the whole lesson from 
your Bible: Isaiah 61; Matthew 
11:27-30. This treatment deals 
with the passages printed in the 
students’ periodicals. 


IsaAIAH 61: 1-3, 10-11 


This passage has special mean- 
ing for Christians because Jesus 
not only quoted from it at the 
opening of his ministry but ap- 
plied it to himself (Luke 4: 
16-30). 

Verse 1. The prophet speaks of 
his mission to Israel in deeply 
personal and profound tones. He 
has been commissioned by God 
himself, who “anointed” or or- 
dained him and sent his Spirit, 
endowing him with special pow- 
ers of insight and action. 

This experience of anointing 
and the coming of the Spirit par- 
allels the experience of baptism 
and the coming of the Holy Spirit 
in the early Christian community. 
(See Acts 2:38; 10:44-48.) In the 
ritual for the ordination of elders 
in The Methodist Church an an- 
cient prayer (Veni, Creator Spir- 
itus) is said, asking that with the 
laying on of hands (anointment) 
the Spirit of God may come. 

Notice that the prophet has been 
“anointed” to preach (or bring) 
good tidings; he has been set apart 
to “proclaim.” But his ministry is 
more than words. He has been 
“sent” into active duty. His entire 
commission, divided into seven 
parts, is given in one sentence. 

First, the prophet has been 
anointed to preach good news to 
the “afflicted” or poor (in spirit). 
Blessed are they! (Compare Mat- 
thew 5:3.) 

Second, he has been “sent” to 
bind up—that is, to heal—the 
brokenhearted. 





1From The Book of Worship for Church 
and Home, page 437; used by permission of 
The Methodist Publishing House. 
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Third, he is to proclaim liberty 
to captives and the opening of the 
eyes (the phrase “of the prison” 
is not in the Hebrew) to the blind. 
(Compare Isaiah 42:7 and Luke 
4:18.) 

Verse 2. Fourth, the prophet is 
to proclaim the favorable year of 
the Lord, meaning the year when 
God will especially bless his peo- 
ple. This is part of the good news. 
There will also be a “day of venge- 
ance” or punishment for the 
wicked. But the humble, the poor, 
the afflicted, are granted welcome 
relief. (Some scholars feel that 
the Hebrew should be translated 
not as “vengeance” but as “res- 
cue” or “requital.” Such a transla- 
tion would parallel the preceding 
line, as is common with Hebrew 
poetry, and would harmonize with 
the rest of the passage.) 

Fifth, he is to comfort those 
in mourning. The tenderness of 
God’s love is promised to those 
who have lost their earthly love. 

Verse 3. Sixth, he will grant 
some benefit to mourners. Be- 
cause the line is not completed, 
however, we do not know what it 
was. 

Seventh, he will give them (the 
mourners) garlands, symbols of 
joy and festivity, instead of ashes, 
symbols of mourning. They will 
have gladness and praise rather 
than sorrow and discouragement. 
The citizens of Zion will be 
splendid and mighty like strong 
oaks in their righteousness. God 
will plant them, and through 
their righteousness he will be 
glorified. 

We do not wonder, when we 
read this passage, that Jesus 
found his own commission from 
God in these words. 

Verses 10-11. These lines con- 
tinue the thought of verses 1-3. 
Because the prophet is to bring 


good tidings of release and com- 
fort, rejoicing is in order. Here 
he gives a hymn of thanksgiving 
and praise as if the promises of 
verses 1-3 have already been ful- 
filled. 

The prophet is speaking in the 
first person singular as a repre- 
sentive of Israel. What he means 
is “We will greatly rejoice.” 
“Garments of salvation” and “the 
robe of righteousness” are the 
appropriate dress for those who 
have been especially blessed by 
God. As in verse 1, where God 
clothes the prophet with his 
Spirit and anoints him, so here 
the prophet is clothed with wed- 
ding garments for the day of sal- 
vation. 

He goes on to declare that as 
surely as the earth causes plants 
to grow, the Lord will make his 
salvation spring up before all na- 
tions. (Compare 45:8.) Even the 
physical world is to be rejuve- 
nated. (Compare 65:17.) The 
New Testament also speaks of a 
new heaven and a new earth and 
a holy city prepared as a bride 
for her husband. (See Revelation 
21: 1-2.) 


MatrTHew 11: 27-30 


Verse 27. Here Jesus speaks of 
his unique relationship with God. 
In words reminiscent of John 1: 
1-18 he says that God is the 
source of his authority and power. 
Only God understands fully who 
the Son is. And only the Son un- 
derstands the Father, except 
“the man to whom the Son 
chooses to reveal him.” 2 

Verses 28-30. In contrast to the 
heavy yoke that the law places 
upon men’s shoulders (in Gala- 
tians 5:1 Paul calls it the “yoke 


2From The New: Testament in Modern 


English, copyright J. B. Phillips 1958. Used by 
peer of The Macmillan Company, New 
ork. 
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of slavery”), Jesus offers those 
who labor to achieve the good life 
a light burden and an easy yoke. 

The rabbis spoke of the yoke of 
the law in terms of praise. But for 
the poor people who were under 
it there was little peace. Jesus 
said that the essence of the law 


was love for God that issued in 
love for neighbor. Stripping the 
law of its technicalities, which 
obscured more important matters 
(Luke 11:42), he emphasized 
justice, mercy, and love. 

When men give their lives in 
humble and complete surrender 


to Jesus, they find glad relief. 
His yoke is easy, his burden light, 
and there is true peace. The 
promises of Isaiah 61 are fulfilled 
in Matthew 11, and Christians 
know this fulfillment not simply 
as a past event but also as a pres- 
ent experience. 


LEADER'S HELPS ie HARLAN R. WAITE 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Good preparation starts with 
the teacher’s sense of the signifi- 
cance of his task both in general 
and in terms of each particular 
lesson. You will want therefore to 
read as much as possible (your 
minister will have helpful sugges- 
tions), to participate fully in the 
life of the church, and to develop 
the habit of observation—thus 
quickening your sense of re- 
ligion’s relevance for life. 

In terms of each particular 
lesson, you will want to become 
thoroughly acquainted with the 
biblical materials. First, read and 
reread them with an attempt to 
look more deeply than before into 
their meaning, earnestly attempt- 
ing to go beyond the limitations of 
previous interpretations to dis- 
cover new dimensions of insight. 
After honestly working with the 
biblical materials alone, turn to 
other resources for help, includ- 
ing the materials. in Wesley 
Quarterly, Adult Student, The 
International Lesson Annual, Ep- 
worth Notes, and The Interpre- 
ter’s Bible. . 

As suggested occasionally in 
earlier lessons, a teacher needs 
to be aware of the adult needs 
to which the lesson is relevant. 
For example, if there are mem- 
bers of your class who tend to be 
content with a doctrinal treatment 
of the new birth (discussed last 
week), they will have need of 
translating that doctrine into 
practical terms and giving it the 
mark of genuineness by making 
it relevant to life. 

Another example of adult 
need is the temptation to think of 
ourselves as superior or to enjoy 
a feeling of superiority when we 
render service to others. An 


awareness of other needs will 
help you keep the lesson focused 
on those matters that will be most 
helpful in the cultivation of the 
Christian life. 

The pursuit of the art of ask- 
ing questions leads us to consider 
another type of question. This one 
may be asked by a teacher either 
to stimulate the thinking of a class 
or to open up his own thinking 
as he prepares the lesson. It is 
the question that raises new ques- 
tions. The following illustrate this 
type of question: 

What questions is the writer 
of a given biblical passage trying 
to answer? What questions are 
left unanswered? What questions 
may arise in the mind of a reader 
who is unfamiliar with some of 
the terms and concepts en- 
countered in the passage? What 
should a reader be looking for in 
a given passage, and what ques- 
tions may be raised by way of 
stimulating his awareness and 
guiding his inquiry? 

The above questions may be 
put to a class with considerable 
profit; for the student himself, not 
simply the teacher, needs to know 
how to raise questions if his study 
is going to be productive. 

Consider the possible purposes 
of this lesson. The following sug- 
gestions are intended to help you 
select the one that will provide 
the core for your lesson: (1) to 
help students examine their mo- 
tives for rendering service to 
others, (2) to help members of 
the class identify and locate new 
opportunities for service, and (3) 
to help students understand the 
relationship between service and 
the problem of dependency by 
relating service to the growth of 
the persons served. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. A new look at service 
II. A reversal of roles 
III. Our basic function 
IV. A new yoke 


To BrecIn 


Open the lesson by setting be- 
fore the class four thought-start- 
ing questions: (1) In today’s com- 
petitive and at many points hos- 
tile world, what are men doing to 
serve their fellows? (2) In what 
spirit is this service rendered? 
(3) How Christian is it? (4) Is 
all service Christian? 

Do not let this discussion run 
on at length, but let it serve to 
get as many as possible of the 
class members personally in- 
volved in actively thinking about 
the subject. Conclude this pre- 
liminary part by presenting an 
outline of today’s lesson. 


How To PRocEED 
I. A new look at service 


Observe that one of the strik- 
ing features of Isaiah 61 (a por- 
tion of which Jesus quoted in 
the synagogue at Nazareth; see 
Luke 4:16-19) is the prophet’s 
statement of motivation for 
service: “The Spirit of the Lord 
Gop is upon me.” 

Such an assertion can be 
dangerous on the lips of an irre- 
sponsible person who seeks only 
to claim God’s sanction for his 
own purposes. Probably none of 
us is beyond this temptation. On 
the other hand, this assertion on 
the lips of a humble and spirit- 
ually sensitive person is expres- 
sive of man’s highest and noblest 
motivation. 

Ask the class to consider the 
mixture of motives that lead men 
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to offer services to their fellows. 
Behind one service may be a de- 
sire for recognition. Behind an- 
other service may be the intent to 
win support or influence be- 
havior. Other occasions of service 
may find individuals exhibiting 
a kind of patronizing pity or 
a superior benevolence which, 
though outwardly helpful, is not 
redemptive. 

Above these is a spirit of genu- 
ine compassion toward one’s 
fellows and of sensitive, happy 
obedience to the will of God, 
which judges our motives and in- 
troduces a creative element into 
our attempts to serve our fellow 
men. 

A new look at service considers 
not only motivation but expres- 
sion. Moved to serve, Isaiah di- 
rected attention to specific con- 
ditions that needed alleviation. 
He mentioned the poor, the 
brokenhearted, and the im- 
prisoned. The version from which 
Jesus quoted (according to Luke) 
referred also to the blind. A re- 
markable translation of this pas- 
sage by James Moffatt makes the 
picture even more vivid: 


The Lord Eternal, he inspires me, 
for the Eternal has consecrated 
me, 
and sent me with good news for 
wretched men, 
to heal the broken-hearted, 
to tell prisoners they are free, 
to tell captives they are re- 


leased, 
to proclaim a year of the Eternal’s 
favour....1 


Ask your class to illustrate each 
of these states of life, paying at- 
tention not only to the material 
needs of men but also to emotional 
and social disorders. 

Service is more than just doing 
things. Suggest to your class that 
it involves thinking, feeling, and 
relating to one another. The spirit 
of love, the attitude of humility, 
and the willingness to suffer are 
necessary ingredients of Christian 
service. Supplement your lesson 
materials with reference to Isaiah 
53, and let the class discuss its 
significance for service. 


1 From The Bible: A New Translation, by 
eval Moffatt; Harper and Brothers, pub- 
ishers. 
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Head of Isaiah from statue 
in Minas Gerais, Brazil. 


II. A reversal of roles 


An important quality of good 
teaching is the ability to help the 
class make creative use of imagi- 
nation. 

Isaiah 61 paints a dramatic pic- 
ture of restitution and restora- 
tion; but more than the mere 
reading of words is required to 
see it. “Devastations,” “ancient 
ruins,” “aliens,” “foreigners,” 
“wealth of the nations,” and 
“everlasting joy” tell a story and 
convey feelings. One sees a once- 
ravaged people, who had lan- 
guished in mourning as exiles in 
a foreign land, now restored to a 
position of glory. Note the rever- 
sal of roles: Her erstwhile con- 
querors now become _Israel’s 
vinedressers, and Israel herself 
takes the top position as “priests 
of the Lorp.” 

New patterns of service are 
emerging which, if not directly 
parallel, bear a strong resem- 
blance at many points to the pic- 
ture just described. We are wit- 
nessing the emergence of large 
numbers of countries as independ- 
ent nations. Despite their newly 
gained independence, these na- 
tions require services beyond 
those they are able to perform 
for themselves. Note the reversal 
of roles: Countries who once sent 
governors to rule over colonial 
peoples in Africa and Asia are 
now sending skilled technicians 
to work as servants of these new 
governments. 


III. Our basic function 


This brings us to a considera- 
tion of our central role in life. 
Refer to the story of Jesus and his 





disciples in their discussion of 
authority and service (Mark 10: 
35-45). Even as Isaiah suggested 
that Israel should function as 
“priests of the Lorp,” so Jesus 
assigned his disciples a servant’s 
role. In contrast to the ways of 
the world, in which the empire 
builders “lord it over them, and 
... great men exercise authority 
over them,” Jesus set the pattern 
as one who “came not to be served 
but to serve, and to give his life 
as a ransom for many.” 

The flowering of righteousness 
becomes our chief concern. Sug- 
gest to the class that our role as 
a servant is not to take control of 
life, however benevolent our 
objectives. We are to use our 
service opportunities in such a 
way that they reveal God’s con- 
cern for justice and open the door 
for his redemptive work. 


IV. A new yoke 


Point out to your class that 
there is need to consider the ef- 
fects of service on the recipient. 
Ask them to read Matthew 11: 
27-30. Jesus obviously is offering 
something beneficial to people 
who need hel». At the same time 
he is asking them to bear a yoke. 

Let the class discuss the follow- 
ing: What is the difference be- 
tween the yoke Jesus asked them 
to bear and their earlier burdens 
of labor? 

Jesus was not relieving persons 
of all burdens; he was substituting 
his yoke for the yoke of oppres- 
sion. He was thereby calling peo- 
ple from meaningless toil to re- 
sponsible living, from hopeless 
drudgery to promising and crea- 
tive work in his Kingdom. 
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Refer the class to the graphic 
description of oppression given in 
Isaiah 61. Then, against the dark 
backdrop of ashes and mourning, 
highlight the promise extended to 
those who are willing to exchange 
the yoke of oppression for the 
yoke of freedom. 

At this point it would be help- 
ful to inject a new observation. In 
our earnest desire to help people 
we often lift the burden of want 
without offering as the yoke of 
freedom the opportunity to ac- 
cept responsibility for one’s own 
welfare. Emphasize the fact that 
the highest purpose in service is 
to help individuals develop 
strength and maturity in their 
own right. 

By way of contrast, point out 
that in serving the needy we often 
have increased their dependency 
upon us and have made it 
impossible for them to achieve 
responsible freedom. However 
gratifying it may be to us to be 
a continuing benefactor, the ab- 


sence of opportunity for benefici- 
aries to develop self-esteem and 
responsibility is devastating. 
Those whom we serve need a 
yoke, not one that is oppressive 
but one in which we share with 
them responsibility for lifting the 
burdens of life. This is freedom’s 
yoke. 


INVOLVING THE GROUP 


This lesson provides an excel- 
lent opportunity to make the 
gospel relevant to the contempo- 
rary world scene. Ask members of 
the class to bring in news items 
relating to foreign assistance and 
international aid. This will serve 
to highlight the section “A re- 
versal of roles.” 

Another way to involve the 
group is to assign the material 
under the section “To Begin” to 
buzz groups. Divide your class 
into small groups of five or six, 
and ask each group to appoint a 
recorder. Allow about eight min- 
utes for the groups to discuss the 


suggested questions, then let each 
recorder report to the class as a 
whole. 

There are other important pas- 
sages in the Bible that deal with 
service. For example, Matthew 


‘25: 31-46 and John 13: 1-20 may be 


considered by assigning them in 
advance to students who will re- 
port on them at an appropriate 
time during the class session. 

Finally, since community-chest 
campaigns will have been recently 
conducted almost everywhere in 
America, discuss the following 
questions regarding such services: 
(1) For what do people give? 
(2) How much do they give? 
(3) Why and in what spirit do 
they give? 


In CLOSING 


Summarize the main develop- 
ments in the lesson. Conclude the 
session by singing “We Thank 
Thee. Lord, Our Paths of Service 
Lead” (The Methodist Hymnal, 
458). 


THE COUNSELOR La EDGAR N. JACKSON 


The self-centered, ingrown life 
is easily subject to emotional and 
spiritual infection. The out-going, 
self-spending life, when properly 
motivated, finds deep satisfaction. 

What did the people of Jesus’ 
day think he was doing for them? 
The sick thought he restored their 
health. The guilty thought he 
brought them forgiveness. The 
confused thought he brought 
understanding. The dead thought 
he brought them life. But this is 
not the whole story. 

The complacent felt he was stir- 
ring up the people. The tyrants 
thought he was challenging their 
authority. The religious leaders 
thought he was teaching false 
doctrine and upsetting valued tra- 
ditions. 

No one could ignore Jesus. No 
one could take him for granted. 
It has been said, “He comforted 
the afflicted and afflicted the com- 
fortable.” 

When people are living a 
marginal existence, when they 
are living on the shallow edge 


of life, they may be frightened by 
one who tells them to launch out 
into the deep. 

The woman at the well in Sa- 
maria was aware of her inade- 
quacy and tried to avoid the eyes 
of her neighbors by drawing 
water in the heat of the day. But 
Jesus met her on her own grounds 
and moved into her life and 
thought so. that she became a 
changed woman. He helped her 
face herself and her inadequacy. 
And although he told her little, 
she went to town saying, “Come, 
see a man who told me all that I 
ever did.” 

Jesus was the instrument of her 
own self-revelation. He brought 
her face to face with the self she 
could not run away from. He gave 
her a sense of her innate dignity 
so that she found the power to 
overcome her feelings of inade- 
quacy and set out to proclaim a 
newfound faith. 

One function of pastoral coun- 
seling is to help persons face 
themselves and grow to under- 


stand how they came to be the 
way they are. Then they can 
change themselves; they can work 
to realize their best nature. In 
this process the counselor is not 
a preacher but rather a guide. He 
does not intrude himself or his 
ideas but quietly seeks to point 
out landmarks on the way toward 
a new life. He does not stand in 
judgment or condemn. He accepts 
a person as he is so that the 
counselee may then be in a better 
position to come to terms with 
himself as he has been. 

The greatest among you is the 
minister of all. This is the ideal 
of service Jesus set. He did not 
harass or harangue. He did not 
judge or condemn. He patiently 
opened the doors into life for 
those who were willing to follow 
his lead. Those who would work 
with persons in Christ’s name 
must become servants. Their task 
is to help drain off the poison of 
life and in its place release the 
powers that can grow into the 
fine fruit of Christian character. 
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DECEMBER 25: 





The Greatest Gift 


(World Service Sunday* ) 


THE SCRIPTURE EXPLAINED of WILLIAM E. SMITH 


Read the whole lesson from 
your Bible: Luke 2. This treat- 
ment deals with the passage 
— in the students’ periodi- 
cals. 


LUKE 2:8-20 


The appearance of angels to 
the shepherds and the announce- 
ment deals with the passage 
resulting in their visit to the 
stable in Bethlehem, is told by 
Luke to illustrate God’s concern 
for humble folk. Matthew may tell 
of men of high position traveling 
a great distance to bring precious 
gifts to the Christ child, but Luke 
focuses attention upon the lowly. 
(Compare 1:53; 6:20; 7:22.) 

Verses 8-9. Angels were God’s 
messengers, intermediaries be- 
tween men and God. Understand- 
ably, when an angel appeared in 
a blaze of burning light (“the 
glory of the Lord”), the shepherds 
were filled with fear. 

Verses 10-12. The angel soon 
dispelled their fear by assuring 
the shepherds that they were to 
receive good news that was for 
“all the people.” Possibly by “all 
the people” Luke means “to all 
Israel.” But it is more in keeping 
with the universal appeal of 
Luke’s Gospel to believe that he 
felt the good news of Christ’s 
birth was to be given to all men. 
This being true, the angelic pro- 
nouncement is prophetic: “I bring 
you good news. . . which will 
come to all the people.” 

The shepherds are addressed in 
a representative capacity. To 
them, on behalf of all the people, 
is born in the city of David 
(Bethlehem) a Savior. This is 
the only place in the Synoptic 
Gospels that this term is applied 





* Send your World Service offering to your 
conference treasurer promptly. 
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to Jesus. (See also John 4:42.) 

In the Old Testament God is 
spoken of as Savior (Isaiah 43:3; 
45:15; and elsewhere)—that is, 
one who delivers his people in 
time of need. It is also used occa- 
sionally to refer to national heroes 
(2 Kings 13:5). 

The root meaning in the Old 
Testament is “helper” or “pre- 
server,” and this meaning is car- 
ried over into the Gospel story in 
the name given to Jesus. Specifi- 
cally, the one born in Bethlehem 
is to help men by saving them 
from their sins. 

“Christ the Lord” is a combina- 
tion of titles. “Christ” is the 
Greek equivalent of “Messiah” 
(anointed one) and refers to the 
looked-for deliverer of the Jews. 

The word “Lord” indicates a 
person with supreme authority. 
In the Old Testament this title is 
often used to mean God, who is 
Lorp of all earthly lords. Chris- 
tians frequently use the title to 
refer to Jesus because of his God- 
given authority. (See Acts 2:36.) 

The angel’s announcement de- 
clares that Jesus is the “anointed 
one” and has been sent by God. 
He is Christ the Lord. Yet he 
came as a little child and was 
born, of all places, in a stable. 
What wonderful news this is, es- 
pecially for the lowly. 

“Swaddling cloths” are bands 
that are wrapped around a new- 
born child. The shepherds will 
know the child (verse 12) because 
he will be wrapped in such bands 
and lying in a box or trough used 
as a feeding place for animals. 

Verses 13-14. Now a whole host 
of angels joins the messenger who 
has been speaking to the shep- 
herds. Their songs echo through- 
out the heavens as they praise 
God for the wonderful things that 


have happened. Christ’s coming 
is the unfolding of God’s design. 
To him belong honor and praise. 
God is glorified in heaven (“in 
the highest”), and a new era of 
peace begins on earth. 

In Hebrew thinking the word 
“peace” could be interpreted to 
mean “salvation.” Peace is more 
than the absence of war. It is a 
new relationship between God 
and men, initiated by God and re- 
ceived by men, in which men ac- 
cept God’s gracious offer of salva- 
tion. Thus there is created a new 
sense of harmony between God 
and men—at least among men 
“with whom he is pleased” (which 
is the preferred and more accur- 
ate translation). 

Verses 15-20. The remaining 
verses tell in simple language of 
the shepherds’ pilgrimage to the 
stable. They all agreed they should 
go immediately and went “with 
haste.” There they found the child 
and his parents exactly as the 
angel had said. Afterward they 
told others, who “wondered” at 
the story—that is, there was a 
mixture of surprise, curiosity, 
and even some doubt in their 
minds. But there was no doubt in 
Mary’s mind. She treasured the 
memory of the events and re- 
flected on them. 

The story ends with the simple 
statement that the shepherds re- 
turned. But they could never be 
the same again, for God had made 
his salvation known to them. They 
went back to the fields with joy 
in their hearts and songs of praise 
upon their lips. 

The force of this story is equally 
strong whether it is interpreted as 
literal prose or as the poetry of 
faith. In either case, “God was in 
Christ reconciling the world to 
himself.” 
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LEADER’S HELPS he HARLAN R. WAITE 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


This week’s lesson brings us to 
the close of a four-session unit 
on “The Advent of Jesus Christ.” 
Review the unit, both for your 
own perspective and for the pur- 
pose of helping the class relate 
this lesson to the preceding ones. 
Surely this week’s lesson rep- 
resents a true climax for the unit. 

First of all, you will want to 
read the Scripture for the day. 
The birth story in Luke is so 
familiar that you will readily 
recognize several possible themes, 
such as “No Room in the Inn,” 
“Peace on Earth,” “Light to the 
Gentiles.” 

Ironically, this is one of the 
hazards to good teaching. We are 
so sensitized to well-worn themes 
that we are often unable to de- 
tach ourselves sufficiently to see 
new messages and deeper mean- 
ings. Take some time to look 
earnestly for fresh insight as you 
prepare to teach. 

Other resources, including pub- 
lications for students and for 
teachers, have been mentioned 
consistently throughout this 
series. Refer to “Leader’s Helps” 
of earlier weeks. 

In addition, try to locate a copy 
of The Prophet, by Kahlil Gibran 
(Alfred A. Knopf), and read the 
section entitled “On Giving.” 
Poetically beautiful and intellec- 
tually stimulating, you will find it 
a fitting close for the lesson. 

Another resource that will be 
valuable in raising quéstions and 
stimulating your thought is Emer- 
son’s essay entitled “Gifts.” In it 
you will find ideas with which you 
cannot agree as well as ideas that 
will harmonize with your views. 
In any event, your lesson will be 
the better for your having come 
to grips with Emerson. 

Our curriculum planners have 
entitled this lesson “The Greatest 
Gift,” and they have raised the 
question, In what way is Christ 
the greatest gift? Since the con- 
cept “greatest” implies a com- 
parison with lesser gifts, you will 
want to determine in your own 
mind the basis of comparison be- 


fore you answer the central ques- 
tion of the lesson. Is God’s gift to 
be compared with human gifts? 
Or is the gift of Christ to man to 
be compared with other things 
God has done for us? 

This quarter’s teaching sugges- 
tions have attempted to identify 
different types of questions which 
may be used to make class dis- 
cussion more meaningful. Ten 
kinds have been mentioned. 

Consider again the needs of 
your class to which this lesson may 
be made relevant. For example, 
we often make superlative claims 
for our faith without having any 
definite basis; surely we need to 
know why we claim to have the 
greatest faith or to have received 
the greatest gift. More deeply, we 
need to find the more profound 
and abiding resources to meet our 
inner demands for a sense of be- 
longing, healthy self-esteem, a 
sense of our potential, and some 
knowledge of the way to the full- 
ness of life. This lesson will at- 
tempt to speak to these needs. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Universal appropriateness 
II. Loving character 
III. Enduring value 
IV. Redemptive meaning 


To BEGIN 

Raise this question about great- 
ness, In describing Christ as the 
greatest gift, how shall we deter- 
mine greatness? In comparing 
God’s gift with gifts made by hu- 
man beings we may concern our- 
selves with the purity of God’s 
motive, the magnitude of his gift, 
its permanence, and so forth. If, 
on the other hand, we are going 
to compare it to others of God’s 
gifts to men, we will want to 
evaluate the importance of Christ 
as superior to such gifts as nature, 
beauty, law and morality, and 
wisdom and truth. Out of a blend- 
ing of these ingredients has come 
the outline suggested above. 

As a part of your introduction 
you may find it helpful to put 
your outline on the chalkboard 
to help the class gain a sense of 
direction. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. Universal appropriateness 


Suggest in the first place that 
one element of greatness in the 
gift of Christ is its appropriate- 
ness to men’s deepest needs. We 
may agree with persons who feel 
that it is inappropriate for us to 
try to assess one another’s needs 
as a guide to our giving; we may 
also agree that utilitarianism in 
giving often robs the gift of much 
of its meaning. We must, how- 
ever acknowledge that God’s wis- 
dom and judgment is perfect 
where ours is faulty. 

Furthermore, a God-given gift 
that speaks to our need appropri- 
ately expresses the relation of 
dependency of men upon God. 
This relationship cannot be 
equaled in human affairs, since 
no man is the creator or sole sus- 
tainer of another. 

Observe that the appropriate- 
ness of Christ as a gift to men 
is demonstrated also in its rele- 
vance to the condition of men. By 
way of contrast, there is a homely 
illustration in the fable of the 
squirrel who invited the duck to 
dinner and served nuts. Return- 
ing the hospitality, the duck in- 
vited the squirrel to a dinner of 
fish. Neither was in a position to 
take advantage of the other’s 
gesture. 

Contrariwise, man is capable of 
receiving God’s gift because he 
trusts the motive of the donor; 
he is capable of understanding its 
meaning in considerable and in- 
creasing measure; and he is in a 
position to make proper use of 
the gift. 

Summarize the appropriateness 
of the gift of Christ. Indicate that 
it is appropriate to the relation- 
ship between man, the dependent 
creature, and God, the sustaining 
Creator, and that it is relevant 
to the deepest needs of the recipi- 
ent and to his capacity to appre- 
ciate the gift. 

The gift of Christ is not only 
appropriate; it is universal. What 
gift could be as appropriate to all 
men as the gift of this Person who 
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The Gospel of John 


The Fourth Gospel will be the basis for study in the International 
Lesson Series for the next quarter, continuing through Easter, 
April 2. The first unit is entitled “The Significance of the Work of 
Christ” and includes nine lessons. The weekly topics for January 


are: 


January 1: That You May Believe 


January 8: Jesus Brings Joy 


January 15: You Must Be Born Anew 


January 22: Who Is Jesus? 


January 29: Why Is Christ Our Authority? 


RESOURCES * 


The Interpreter’s Bible, Volume 8; Abingdon Press; $8.75 
The Message of the Fourth Gospel, by Eric L. Titus; Abingdon 


Press, 1957; $3.50 


Reading the Gospel of John, by James P. Berkeley; Judson Press, 


1958; $3.75 


* These books may be ordered from any Cokesbury store. 





speaks to the most profound needs 
of humanity! The birth of Christ 
was heralded, according to Luke’s 
account, as “a great joy... to all 
the people.” He was born a Jew, 
but he came as a light to the Gen- 
tiles. He was born into a poor 
family, but he has entered the 
lives of rich and poor alike. 

Christ was the greatest gift 
partly because of this universal 
appropriateness. 


II. Loving character 


The greatness of God’s gift in 
Christ arises out of its character 
of redemptive love. Be sure the 
class considers the tremendous 
contrast between human and di- 
vine motives for giving. 

In The Prophet, Gibran illumi- 
nates the human spirit by describ- 
ing some of the lesser motives 
governing man’s gifts to his fel- 
lows. By inference he illuminates 
the divine spirit by describing 
some higher motives to which man 
responds. Ask the class why hu- 
man beings give gifts. 

On the negative side, there may 
be mentioned the desire for grati- 
tude and reward, the attempt to 
persuade, the effort to make a 
good showing and produce a 
favorable effect, or the necessity 
of conforming to custom. 

On the positive side, the class 
will recognize in many human 
donors a genuine will to serve, a 
sincere desire to commune with 
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another through sharing, and a 
spontaneous and authentic ex- 
pression of love. 

Suggest that this puts us in a 
good position to understand the 
divine motive behind the gift of 
Christ. Point out in the first place 
that God’s love is constant. It 
does not grow warm and get cool 
with our changing behavior but 
abides as the foundation of an 
enduring concern on the part of 
God for his children, however sin- 
ful. Note, therefore, in the second 
place, that the divine motive of 
love leads God to bestow his gifts 
upon man in spite of the fact that 
they are completely undeserved. 
This is especially true of Christ. 


III. Enduring value 


Ask members of the class what 
they still possess, or even remem- 
ber, of the gifts of previous Christ- 
mases. Reflection on this question 
will tend to highlight the endur- 
ing, indeed the eternal, value of 
the gift of Christ. Suggest in the 
first place that here is Life in 
person. In the experience of any 
family the birth of a child is of 
supreme significance; so much 
more the gift of Christ to the 
human family. On the human 
level it is not simply the fact of 
new life but the supreme value of 
personality investing that life with 
meaning which contributes to its 
enduring value. As much as this 


is true of every new birth, it is 
supremely true of Christ. 

The enduring value of God’s 
greatest gift is to be explained in 
terms of its incarnation of the 
Eternal Spirit. It was suggested 
in an earlier lesson that you read 
the entire Gospel According to 
John. In that Gospel Jesus is 
variously pictured as living water, 
light of the world, bread of life, 
way, truth, resurrection and 
life, and above all, the Word made 
flesh. The universal elements of 
the Eternal Spirit are seen to be 
the real essence of Jesus’ being. 
He may be called the greatest 
gift because of his supreme in- 
herent value and his eternal per- 
manence. 


IV. Redemptive meaning 

Indicate to the class that all the 
facets we encounter in life are 
capable of varied interpretation. 
For example, rain is good for 
some and bad for others. Old age 
may be welcomed by some and 
resented by others. This truth 
holds also in the case of Jesus. 
Far more than a fact on the his- 
torical scene, his life is invested 
with high significance. 

Point out in the first place that 
through Christ God gives us a 
sense that he cares, that we be- 
long to him and may trust in his 
abiding love. 

Suggest in the second place that 
Christ’s life gives man a sense that 
he is worth saving. Thus he finds 
his need for self-esteem most 
adequately met. 

Observe in the third place that 
Christ produces in man a sense of 
significant potential. One of the 
deepest needs of personality is 
the sense of becoming and the 
reality of hope. Christ is God’s 
guaranty that man has an experi- 
ence of fulfillment awaiting him. 


INVOLVING THE GROUP 


The idea of Christ as the great- 
est gift is to be approached not 
so much by way of proof as by 
appreciation. Although the fore- 
going suggestions for developing 
this lesson have been in terms of 
intellectual content, it might be 
fitting to involve the group in 
experiences of appreciation in 
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in which the heart celebrates the 
supreme gift. Several hymns 
from The Methodist Hymnal (in- 
dicated for reasons of space by 
number only) are suggested for 
their appropriateness to Sections 
I through IV of this outline re- 
spectively: 83, 94, 85, and 100. 

If you use these hymns either 





in singing or reading, avoid the 
meaningless selection of “first and 
last stanzas.” Use the entire hymn, 
or select stanzas with intelligence 
and care so that they express the 
thoughts you wish to emphasize. 

In addition, you may want to 
use some of the beautiful Christ- 
mas poetry that has enriched our 





faith so much. Your church or 
public library will undoubtedly 
supply your needs. 


In CLOSING 


Turn finally to Gibran’s The 
Prophet and read the passage en- 
titled “On Giving.” Close with an 
appropriate prayer. 
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ing room we hear persons ex- 
claim, “Oh, if I could only find a 
meaning for my life!”” When there 
is meaning large enough to give 
worthy direction to all the energy 
of life, its problems can be solved. 
It is when there is no worthy 
meaning, and no worthy purpose, 
that life falls apart. Then nothing 
seems worth the effort, and de- 
pression engulfs existence. 

At Christmastime we try to 
symbolize in our exchanging of 
gifts our appreciation of the gift 
of life. But we lose sight of the 
main characteristic of a gift. A 
true gift is given without thought 
of return. When we speak of an 
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Again and again in the counsel- 
exchange of gifts, we are using 
a misnomer. We should speak of 
an exchange of merchandise, for 
that is what it amounts to. The 
gift of life can never be ex- 
changed, for it is an ultimate; 
but it can be invested and used. 

God gives the gift of life, and no 
one can understand the mystery 
of it. We experience it but cannot 
explain it. In humble appreciation 
we can accept the gift and grate- 
fully use it. 

But what do we see persons 
doing to the gift of life? Because 
they do not value it, they try to 
destroy it. Like little children in 
































the midst of toys they do not 
understand, they are inclined to 
break what is given them. 

Few persons commit suicide 
directly or completely. They are 
afraid to do that, so they destroy 
life a little at a time. Some poison 
themselves little by little by what 
they inhale or swallow. They trade 
life for petty pleasure or surren- 
der to unpleasant conditions. 

Some persons who would not 
admit to any vices spend time 
poisoning their minds and spirits 
with gossip and small talk, or they 
impair their health by using the 
power of their minds to enlarge 
their ailments. Some persons re- 
duce themselves to a partial death 
by living such a trivial existence 
that it does not begin to do justice 
to their spiritual inheritance. 

Many persons actually speak of 
“killing time” as if they did not 
know that time is the measure- 
ment of the gift of life. So easily 
we take the greatest of gifts and 
waste it or even destroy it. 

The gift of life is freely offered, 
but in accepting it we have to give 
ourselves to its enrichment. The 
gift of God is realized not alone 
through the coursing of blood 
through our veins but more by 
the indwelling of God’s Spirit in 
our way of living. Until this gift 
is freely accepted and responded 
to with a true regard for its great- 
ness, we do not begin to under- 
stand what is implied in the words 
“God so loved the world that he 
gave his only Son, that whoever 
believes in him should not perish 
but have eternal life.” 

What are you doing with the 
greatest gift of all, the good gift 
of life that Christ died to enrich 
for you? 
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In past Decembers we have 
used this page to review books 
that would make useful and en- 
tertaining Christmas gifts. Us- 
ually we have reviewed only chil- 
dren’s books on this occasion. This 
year we are including books for 
junior highs and adults. 


For Children 


Jesus, the Little New Baby, by 
Mary Edna Lloyd. Illustrated 
by Grace Paull. Abingdon 
Press, $1. 


This is not a new book, but it 
is an ever popular one. It tells the 
story of Jesus’ birth, taking into 
consideration the animals that 
were present in the stable. Ages 
3 to 6. Miss Lloyd, now retired, 
was editor of children’s publica- 
tions. 


God Made Me to Grow, by Caro- 
lyn Muller Wolcott. Illustrated 
by Peg Wohlberg. Abingdon 
Press, $1.25. 


Mother explains growing to 
Bobbie. He learns that seeds, the 
dog, the cat, and persons grow as 
a part of God’s plan. Ages 3 to 7. 


I Rode the Black Horse Far Away, 
by Ivy O. Eastwick. Illustrated 
by Robert A. Jones. Abingdon 
Press, $2. 


Where do you want to go? What 
do you want to see? Sun or snow, 
wind or rain, April or November, 
seashore or city, holidays or other 
days? All the best places to be 
and all the best things to see are 
found in Ivy O. Eastwick’s poems. 


I patted the white horse, 

I stroked the gray, 

And I rode the black horse 
far away. 


Ages 3 to 10. 


Around the Year Together. Com- 
piled by Ruth Adams Murray. 
Illustrated by George and Irma 
Wilde. Abingdon Press. $1.95. 
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This book is made up of poems, 
prayers, stories, games, puzzles, 
and activities which have been 
selected from the “Together with 
the Small Fry” pages of Together. 
Ages 5 to 10. 


The Story of Saint Nicholas, by 
Mildred Luckhardt. Illustrated 
by Gordon Laite. Abingdon 
Press. $2.75. 


Long ago in the country we now 
call Turkey, a boy grew up to be- 
come a bishop of the Christian 
church and to be known and loved 
as St. Nicholas. Numerous legends 
about St. Nicholas developed, 
and from these legends came our 
present-day belief in Santa Claus. 
Ages 8 to 12. 


For Junior Highs 


Devotions for Junior Highs, by 
Helen F. Couch and Sam S&S. 
Barefield. Abingdon Press. 
$1.75. 


These devotions deal with the 
concerns of most junior highs: 
What does God expect of me? 
What is God like? When I am 
tempted, where can I find help? 
What do friends expect of 
friends? Should I go along with 
the crowd? Biblical references 
and prayers or prayer suggestions 
are included. 

This book will speak to the 
needs of junior highs in a lan- 
guage they will understand. 


For the Family 


Come to Christmas, by Anna 
Laura and Edward W. Gebhard. 
Illustrated by Frances John- 
ston, Abingdon Press. Paper, 75 
cents. 


Beginning with Thanksgiving 
this book offers suggestions for 
family worship during the holiday 
season. It will help the family 
prepare for the coming of Christ- 
mas by observing traditions of the 
Advent season. Choice prayers, 
biblical material, carols, and fam- 
ily activities are included. This 


book may become one of the best- 
loved traditions of many families, 

The Gebhards have written 
many books and articles in the 
field of family relations and are 
sensitive to the needs of present- 
day families. 


For Adults 


Poems With Power to Strengthen 
the Soul. Compiled by James 
Mudge. Abingdon Press. $3.75. 


This is a gift edition of an old 
favorite. The compiler says that 
his anthology “is directed to a 
very specific and wholly practical 
end, the production of high per- 
sonal character.” 

The selections are classified for 
easy reference. Some of the classi- 
fications include Courage, Great- 
ness, Duty, Service, Brotherhood, 
Peace, Prayer, Joy, Affliction, 
Love, Hope, Faith, God’s Will, 
Jesus’ Life, Age and Death. 

Indexes include authors, titles, 
and first lines. 

Readers will find this book in- 
spirational for private reading, 
and speakers will be turning to it 
often for quotable selections. 


365 Windows, by Halford E. Luc- 
cock. Abingdon Press, 1960. $2. 


The subtitle of this book is “2- 
Minute Meditations for Daily 
Use.” Dr. Luccock’s direct, clear 
style makes this easy reading, and 
his keen insights into living make 
it worthwhile reading. 

There is a theme for every 
week. The author has used catchy 
titles for these: “A Christ Dis- 
tance Away,” “Consider the Tur- 
tle,” “Out of This World,” ‘“Cas- 
ually Yours,” “Innocent By- 
standers,” “Out on a Limb,” 
“Deadline,” “What a Good Boy 
Am I.” 

Devotional books such as this 
make good gifts for housewives, 
busy businessmen, older adults, 
and others. A Scripture reference 
and prayer are given with each 
reading. 
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RSV Editions For Your Teaching Convenience— 
Handsome Bibles With Many Extra Features 
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A REVISED Standard Ver- 
sion of the Bible is conven- 
ient for everyday use or in 
the classroom. Clarity and 
numerous study helps com- 
bine to make these volumes 
valuable, durable additions 
to your teaching library. 
You will use them in family 
devotions and for personal 
Bible study as well. 


IT’S EASY TO SHOP BY MAIL 
AT COKESBURY ... JUST CHECK 
THE BIBLES YOU WANT AND 
MAIL COUPON TO YOUR 
REGIONAL SERVICE CENTER! 








%Send Mail Orders to Regional Service Center 


Northeastern |North Central| Western 
Region Region Region 


Boston 16 * Chicago 11 
% New York 11|%Cincinnati 2 |Portland 5 
Pittsburgh 30 |Detroit 1 


The clarity of Revised Standard Ver- 
sion text combined with the conven- 
ience of Bible Helps is found in 
these handsome editions. They in- 
clude more than 75,000 center column 
references, a 192-page concise con- 
cordance with list of proper names 
and 12 full-color maps. Postpaid. 


Genuine Morocco Binding. Leather- 
lined, Nelson Indopaque paper, semi- 
overlapping covers, round corners, 
gold edges, ribbon marker. Boxed. 
[] TN-4868X. Black 


C1 TN-4868XR. Red 


Genuine Leather Binding. India paper, 
limp style, round corners, gold edges, 
ribbon marker. Boxed. 

[] TN-4807X. Black 


(1) TN-4807XR. Red 


Los Angeles 29 


%San Francisco 2 


Southwestern|Southern |Southeastern 
Region Region Region 


%Dallas 17 Atlanta 3 Baltimore 3 
Kansas City 6 |%Nashville 3|%Richmond 16 


New—tThe Concordette Bible. Small, 
compact, printed on India paper, 
this RSV Bible is easy to handle 
and use in church or at home. In- 
cludes a 192-page concise concord- 
ance with a list of proper names, 
more than 75,000 center-column ref- 
erences and 12 full-color maps, as 
well as a four-page family record 
and a presentation page. Page size, 
only 5x7 inches. Postpaid. 


Black Leatheroid. Semi-overlapping 
covers, round corners, red edges, 
ribbon marker. Boxed. 

[CL] TN-5805X 


Black Imitation Leather. Semi-over- 
lapping covers, round corners, gold 
edges, ribbon marker. Boxed. 

[] TN-5806X 


(_] Check here for your free illustrated Supply Catalog 
—a complete catalog of church and church school sup- 


plies ... gift items. 


Please send me, postpaid, the Bibles indicated: 


() Payment enclosed 


(] Charge to my account 


Add state sales tax where it applies 


SEND TO 





Street 





( ) State. 








City. 




















